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,BOLITIONISM. 
clier to the Editors of the New-York 
Christian Inquirer. 
i discussion in London, before 
i Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
; rer from the Rey. De, Hutton to 
Parkman and others, I observe cer- 
which seem to coupon ine per- 
youce. Dr. HuttO speaks of the 
. of slavery ‘of the President 
\ wy» Unitarian Association.” And in 
just referred to it is asserted that 
uilpits(in America) bave been dis- 
luted by the presence in them of 


iors of slavery” With regard to Dr, 
to the President of the American 
\.soci.tion, [suppose it must have been 


ne. because | think he could not have 
time of his weittiag, (June 16th, I 
t | had resigned that office. Aud on 
y ave to refer Dr. Hutton to my 
-* The Annexation of Texas,’ or to 
‘The Slavery Question,’ in a volume 
blished, 1 respeerfully ask him what 
has for charging me with apathy on this 
Those discourses may have little enough 
merit, but they must have the merit 
or they do me great injustice, 
to what is said of the * Unitarian 
ed to suppose that a full share of it 
me, from the circumstance that the 
ss has always made me the sulyect 
comment, and particularly so of late, 
es on my preaching last winter in 


s subject 1 wish to say a few words to my 
, England and in this country, and I 
resent method of doing so; for I have 
te private letters to them on a sub- 
importance, Still reputation has 

ind if any one is surprised that ] could 
les of Jast winter pass without notice, 
is two-fold. In the first place, I could 
y controversy or explanation with 
mi press. That press has never placed 
e ground of courteous argument with 
1, there not much ground any 
ment, since Tam an anti-slavery man 


erinto an 


18 


s anv one of its editors ;—but it has sun- 
uid always, in every difference of 
resorted to the imputation of bad motives. 
s never in argument assailed any 


e that have been put forth under my 
always, for the purposes of assault, 
i scraps of my lectures or discourses, 
ip by reporters, torn from the context, 
hed without any authority or warrent 


[ published my discourse on the Annexa- 
1s, which was aimed altogether against 
n, all that press had to say was, 
n knows how to throw himself on the 
t ‘return railing for railing, but 
is no man, with any respect 
| consent to argue with any op- 
st word was ‘ You are an unprin- 
» L could hot enter into any contro- 
cplanation with the Abolition press, and 
ive remained silent if I had not thoaght 
od endorsers for it in the London meet- 
Por [know that several of the speakers on 
i e familiar with its columns; I know 
s produced an impression to my disadvan- 
» England; I know that it has led some per- 
" wve taken an interest in my writings, 
itthey will never read another word 
‘uuse they me to be a pro- 
y man dthe inference seems pretty plain, 
body is conceived to have siuned in our 

nust be my humble self. 
next place, the representations of the 
press seemed to me comparatively of 
. because ITknew that they had a 
nited circula ion, ora circulation at any rate 
y bounded by the limits of the Abolition party. 
nber whatan eminent Judge said, when, 
nof his, he found himself ginlently 


Suppose 


y the Abolition press—found t@fins ap- 
him, for the first time in his life, sueh as 
uly to the uttermost dishonor and infamy ; 
ny mat is naturally shocked at such treat- 
he suid he *telt very bad at first; t he 

raday or two, that nobody knew t—at 


ly that he knew.’ Such was my own 
| was shocked at first. I had walked 
with a robe unstained till these men 
1it. I was natdrally shocked to 
lio me such as belong only to 
‘ipled villains. But I soon found 
wily knew it,and Ithought I would not 
his Abolition abuse beyond the bounds in 
ule to flow, 

y preaching in Washington. I was 

ga series of discourses there last winter, 
great moral traits of Christianity. Among 
opies treated of, on Christianity, 

of its moderation ; and enumerat- 
isms of the day, I sad that they 

ibe found in the New Testament. But 


entire passage. 


bs php 


\travagant propositions, no wild projects, 
ils of violent changes, disfigure the 
: New Testament. The great Re- 
oes not raze the old foundations to build 
He receives what is good in the Old Law, 
ves it—takes the highest idea from the 
es ithigher. The earliest Christian 
nodelled after that of the synagogue ; 
nslides without any positive ordinance, 
of circumcision. All is gentle and 
sall moral changes ever must be. 
lever we may think of its course, the new 
certainly was opposed to all extravagance, 
It did not propose to 
e society, nor to remodel the world, nor 
) old fixtures by the roots, nor sweep away 
8 as witha besom. 1 do net wonder that 
aists find the New Testament very little 
te; that they have no patience with what 
of old abuses; and that they 


» 28 it is called, 


toleration 


larger discussion.’ 1 meant by this to say what I 
certainly t ink—that the New Testament, in the 
jletter of it, is not the only or ultimate judge of 
,such questions; and anti-slavery meu, in my opin- 
ion, only burt their cause by appealing to the letter 
of the Bible. Thus, ‘There is nothing of aboli- 
tionism in the Christian record” Abolitionists 
tnust know thot Paul’s treatment of Onesimus— 
the sending him back to his master Philemon— 
would not have been theirs; that the general pre- 
cepts to master and slaves, in the New Testament, 
designed not to abrogate but to purify the relation,. 
were not such ns they would have delivered. But 
does the New Testament therefore bind us to tol- 
erate the relation, or warrant us in perpetuating 
it? By no means, as J think. ‘he first Teachers 
of Christianity had euough to do without directly 






THE LIBERATOR. 


WEST INDIA APPRENTICESHIP. NO. VII. 
Extracts from the Journal of Major Joun B. Court- 

Hust, while acting under the appointment of the 

British Government as a Special Magistrate in 

Barbadoes, d ring the memorable experiment of ne- 

gro apprenticeship in the West Indies. 

As a man advances in life, his opinions upon im- 
portant matters undergo a great change ; as when 
I was aboy, I thought like a boy, &c. Even think- 
ing as a man, is not mature thinking. He must go 
further, and approach the period of grey hairs, to be 
wise. In early life, | confess, | was one of those 








interfering with the civil and political institutions 
of the Roman Empire. They implanted in the 


jwho seldom thought seriously upon any subject, 





he, ‘ when I owned slaves, I was always as it were 
in a passion, both day and night, with somebody or 
/something or other.’ * Very likely,’ said I. *Like- 
ly ?’ said he— why, sir,it is as true as that yoo are 
now sitting on your horse.’ «Well, then,’ said [, 
;¢to what do you attribute a change in your disposi- 
ition, so very comfortable to yourself and those 
jaround you?’ ‘Before George, sir, | cannot tell 
for the life of me; but so it is, 1 also think, how- 
‘ever comical it may appear to you, that | am lately 
‘something of a better man “than [ used to be—ha, 
‘ha, het. In slavery, sir, it seemed as if I had no 
jbeartatall, and I flogged and punished away like 
}my neighbors; and I have often thought that many 
! got the character of being tight hands, because they 
! were under some fear of being otherwise, surrounded 





bosom of society the principles that were to re. | and amongst others that of slavery, which, for the - 


form all institutions and to redress all wrongs; and | first time, I witnessed in the course of service in 
among others, that of slavery.* lone of the Southern States of America. Prior to 


‘judged, 


For my own part, I am not to be called u 
this time of day, to write down my creed on sla-! 
very. I am not to be called upon to say, in so 
many words, that lam opposed to the slave-sys- 


pon at | 


my visit to this State, I was like hundreds of oth- 
ers, impressed with a belief that slaves suff-red lit- 
tle or no hardships any where; as their condition, 


tem. I cannot help those who profess to doubt it. |upon the whole, was better than in their own coun- 


Ido not write this letter tv enlighten them upon 


Indeed, the question of human slavery in this 
country, is one of such solemn interest, of such 
awful and overshadowing importance, that all per- 
sonal interests in connection with it, sink to eom- 
parative indifference. 
that J and others are misrepresented and wronged ; 
it would be a slight evil, and worthy of little no- | 
tice, that those who plice themselves in the front 
rank in this great debate, are committing the ordi- | 
nary mistakes of reformers, if those mis akes and 
inisrepresentations did no injury to the sacred 
cause which so many have at heart. But what is 
the position which Abolitionisin oceupies in this 
country—not only at the South, but at the North, ! 
which has emancipated its own slaves long ago, 
ind which is and ever has been, in favor of the ab- | 
olition of slavery? Abolitionism might have been 
expected, a priori, to have found none but friends 
here. And yet what is the fact? Why, Abolition- 
ists have brought themselves into the condition of 
martyrs to their cause. They consider themselves | 
as martyrs, and they are not far from right. Al-| 
most every respectable and influential man comes 
before the public, whether in speech or print, to | 
declare his protest against slavery, or to reason 
against the system, takes special pains to say that 
he is notan abolitionist. Men avoid the name as 
they would a pestilence. Abolitionism does not | 
hold the leader-ship on this great question ; its 
newspapers are scarcely read but by those of its 
own party. The anti-slavery strength of the 
North lies in the heart of the whole people, and | 
not in that party. David, the man of war, must 
not build the temple, but some more wise and 
peaceful successor, ; 

I should be sorry for this heavy opprobrium that 
has fallen upon the Abolition party, if it were not 
just. But could it be otherwise? Can the cause 
of humanity be promoted by inhumanity—such as 
this party has shown to all who differ from it: and 
most to those who differ least? Can a work of 
love be wrought out by wrath, or of merey by 
violence, or of justice by injustice? J have no 
doubt that many of the Abolitionists are conscien- 
tious men; I have no disposition to deny that they 
aresuch. I ask, then, the editors and readers 
ure all newspapers, solemnly to ponder one text 
inthe New Testament, It isin Matthew, chap. 
vii: Ist and 2nd verses: ‘Judge not, lest ye be 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again” These are 
awtul words. ‘They have a meaning that demands 
to be deeply considered. I know of no precept in 
the New Testament that is oftener violated than 
this; and iv this temerity the Abolition press seems 
to me to exceed even that of the political press of 
the country. 

Surely, it is a strange thing. Is it so very agree- 
able to impute bad motives to men, even if it 
were lawful? It is one of the significant and ad- 
mirable observations of our poet-essayist, Wal- 
do Emerson, that the eritic criticises himself? 

I know what will be said in reply: for I have 


| try. 
my views of the subject. } 


| never can amalgamate. 


|man of any color could behave 
; seemed delighted to serve me. 


However, my visit to this slave State soon un- 
deceived me, and atonce explained all, and in one 
week taught me to consider slavery as a curse. 
Even then, I did not consider how seriously the 


| Christian principle was violated and outraged by 
it would be a small matter | any system of slavery, however mild ; but age, and 


I trast a rational view of my Christian duties, have 


| effected an extensive change in the upinions and ac- 


tions of my younger days, assisted also by an ex- 
tensive intercourse with the world. [ can form, I 
trust, a just estimation of mankind generally ; and 
I have little hesitation in asserting, there is no po- 
sition or situation, in which you can so fully judge 
of the depravity of the haman heart, as in slave 
countries, where all the passions are unbridled and 
let loose. in America, two of the most opposite 
and incompatible systems, slavery and a republican 
form of government, struggle to exist. From the 
very nature of each, when attempted to be combin- 
ed, they produce a compound which never did, and 
If the true spirit of repub- 
licanism existed in the United States, slavery would 
perish in a day; but slavery flourishes in these 
States—therefore, their republic is a lie. 

Soon after my return from America, 1 was appoint- 
ed to a company in one of the oldest regiments of the 
line. Ina day or two after! joined, while at break- 
fast one morning, | was surprised by a visit, froma 
nice smart black man, evidently a servant, who ask- 
ed if | wanted a private servant. 1 confess, his ap- 
pearance caught my eye. I said, yes—and asked 

He said with Major P. 
of the regiment, who brought him ten years before 


with whom he lived last. 


from Jamaica,having purchased him there in the slave 
market for 50 dollare ; that ho had lived with him 
ever since, and that he had turned him away. IL 
said,‘ well, my man, I shall see the major to dinner 
to-day, and have conversation with 


some him 


about you.’ ‘Tank ee massa,’ said he. 


lam induced to mention this circumstance, be- 
cause the excellent, quiet and inoffensive conduct 
of this poor African, who was in my service for 
many years, assisted to confirm mein the opin- 
ion, that the negroes, like other men, were suscepti- 
ble of training; and that slave owners and others, 
who asserted the reverse, were wrong—wilfully so. 
I am convinced that they may the more easily sub- 
due and euslave them, and shake off (if possible) 
the odiumot doing so. This lad entered my ser- 
vice as his own man, and it was impossible any 
better. He 
In truth, t believe 
His attention to me 


he loved his ‘ massa.’ when 


; . . 
Hl, was tenderness itself’ He was an excellent 


'eook and nurse, therefore a great comfort to a mili- 


ted. 
{Government have the principles of the Imperiai act | 
“ There morning by 8 o'clock.’ 
is, however, no doubt that, in some of these colo- 
fnies,it has been more closely adhered to than in} 


Island code is nearly an) 


i 
yoapes |said thathe had seen Mr. C. the evening before, 


ag they were by gentlemen who were rather fond of 
the lash. But how the d—! they could find it in 
their hearts to flog women, not sparing even those 
who were pregnant, | could never make out. Now, 
sir, if you will believe me, 1 have never flogged a 
female but once, these twenty years; and she richly 
deserved it, for she was a terrible woman.” 

I coniess, [ felt great pleasure at hearing the can- 
did outpourings of this man’s opinions; for candid 
they certainly were. ‘Inavery few words,’ said |, 
«1 will explain this seeming mystery, to you, as re- 
gards the chings your feelings have undergone. 
You are no longer the owner uf slaves.’ He said, 
* Before George, 1 believe you, major; for slavery 
nade cevils of usall. This man, before we parted, 
repeatedly declared, he would not go back to the 
old system for any consideration whatever; not even, 
to usehis own words,‘ if any body gave me a thou- 
sand sterling.’ This | am convinced is the private 
pinion of many of the upper orders of planters. 
This could aot be supposed from their general con- 
fuct 

I strongly suspect that more than half their ob- 
jectiunable proceedings are performed with a view 
toconvince us of the dissatisfaction they feel at the 
unouat of compensation already received, and adopt 
this as one of the modes of extorting a further 


ticularl they were fully aware of the | 

ae anic t gh eter, Os , |ter before an honorable relative of his, who filled 
|one of the highest public situations in the Island. 
pose that government (to avert the danzer likely to | Yesterday evening, | called bs gee this gentleman, 
| who said he could not bring himself to believe that 
} 
ed,) would bleed freely. 
) 7 » y . ‘ |* Well,’ said I, * my dear sir, if you have all these 
In this arrangement, (if such does exist,) these | giants 


awful oversight comm tted in the periods of service 
of the two classes, aad that it was natural to sup- 


result fromit,as the first of August 1333 approach- 


gentlemen are likely to be mistaken. If the appren- 


ticeship is abrogated at allin August, 1833, in my 


another shilling, but by far other means; namely, if 


‘the planters are not found to carry out fairly the 
leading principles of the [mperial act, they will be | 


)sued for non-performance of contract, and non-suit- 
My Deter ts, tha: ta mune of the Lolwude iu vivie 


|veen honestly interpreted, and so acted on. 


Although the 
jechoof the Imperial act, yet so many paltry at- 


jtempts have been made even here in the chief scat of | 
\the windward Government, that | cannot be brought | 
to believe its provisions have been fairly carried out | 


in any. Jamaica, to to be sure, deserves to be han- 
‘dled very roughly. There the planters will, it ap- 
| pears literally do nothing, and have treated the Im- 
|perial act as waste paper. To those gentlemen I 
would say, look to yourselves, as the first of August, 
| 1838, approaches : 

it is singular to observe how easily alarmed the 
‘planters*are upon any little insubord.nation among 
‘the apprentices. Yesterday, while on the bench, a 
gentleman planter (that is, one of the very upper 


'elass) came into the office in a high state of agita- | 


stomach of a Turk, let alone your honor's.’ + Out 
with it, man,’ said I ‘Well, sir, what does your 
honor think that dirty d—l, Mr. C. has done ? why, 
sir, a [ am alive, he has made his whole gang, men 
women and all, do their occasions befure each other 
in the middle of the field; and this the dirty baste 
has made them do for above a week indways. And 
this, sir, is the caase of the hubbab; and surely 
sir the d—I's in it, if it is not full reason. Oa, the 
baste! oh, the dirty coulane! If the breath of 
such an order as that, sir, came out of his mouth in 
Ireland, his breath would be out of his body while 
you would say trap-stick.” 


1 then questioned him, whether from) what he 
heard of this complaint, and the manner of the peo- 
ple when muking it, he considered the charge true. 
‘True,’ said he, * yes, sit, 1 believe every word of | 
it; and from what I know of these blacks for above ! 
twenty years, I can tell when they are telling the | 
truth, or telling a lie, in one minute, the crethurs!’ { 

This charge against Mc. C. did indeed astonish | 
me, idering his p in the couatry,and the — 
respectability of his numerous connection, both here 
and in England, and above all, he had received 
a liberal education, and was a Cambridge mian—was 
not more, | am sure, than five and twenty—had 
come out to Barbadoes about two years before, and 
took possession of one of his mother's estates. 





Here 


then, is further proof of the contaminating influence | 


of slavery. This young man was a creole, born, 


of course, in slavery, and doubtless imbibed suffi- 


withstanding he had been sent to school to England 
before his tenth year. 
hotspur, a perfect Bellecour, which last character 
is a picture and true representation of all young 
West Indians; particularly if they happen to be ed- 
ucated at home. 
a most swaggering manner. Indeed when they are 
landed amongst their poor negroes, they assume the 
potentate with a vengeance. ; 


' 
‘ 





| 
Rae jthat the charge is 
opinion it will not be effscted by the expenditure of | 





endeavored to place myself in the position of the | try man, particularly in his quality 6f cook. This, 
Abolitionists; and to exercise towards them a can- | upon service, is a capital thing ; that is, when a man 
dor which they seldom show to others, They | has any thing to cook. If he has not, it is more than 
will say: *We are engaged in a great cause ; the | 
cause of human rights. You do mt ee up to! 
the help of this cause as you ought. ou oppose | ; ; : 
pete but do not se it in the rahe ie | Voted to the ladies, and had so excessive an idea of 
We must be allowed to express our indignation ; | the necessity of polite attention to the fair sex, that 
amd in the heat of this great controversy, we | have frequently seen him walking with half a 


probable he will wanta nurse. He had two failings 


—first, he was vanity itself; and next, he was de- 


cannot, very carefully, choose and pick our words. 

I hear the defence ; but it does not satisfy me; 
nor will it satisfy any fair and honorable mind. 
They should have said, to make out their case ; 
‘therefore we think it right to denounce you as a 


| dozen house maids of a Sunday evening for miles, 
with his hat off and under his arm, and playing 
Turkey-cock most gracefully. These attentions 
won for him fair and golden opinions from all the 


ltion and anger, and informed me that his whole 
|gang of negroes were at that moment in a state of 
‘open rebellion. This person's manner in truth rath- 
Supposing that something serious 


‘had occarred, turning to my sergeantof police, I 


‘er alarmed me. 


;said, * Sergeant, instantly to horse, with six mount- 
‘ed men well armed—parade them in ten minutes, 
‘when 1 will be ready to put mysell at your head. 
On my giving this order, this manly complainant 
| said, ‘Oh, sir, this rebellion is only among the 
‘Amongst the women!” said [, with sur- 
i prise—* are you sure none of the men are concerned 


| women.” 


pro-slavery nan, and to impute to you the worst) 

and meanest of motives for the couse you pursue.’ } 

That is what they dare not say, Yet that is what! 

they do, May God show them their error and for- 

give it! ORVILLE DEWEY. 
Sheffield, July 20th, 1847. 


housemaids and washerwomen of every town, who 
declared him to be perfection itself—only that he 
| was black. ‘ Whata pity!!!’ said they. 


slavery began to assume an important position in 
and out of Parliament, led by the excellent Wilber - 
|force, and other Christian men of talent. i read 





* The same observations apply to the subject of 
Intemperance. There is ce-tainly nothing of tee- 


totalism ina book, in whuse first mericle, water was | those debates with great interest ; for, exclusive of 


turned into phy ; and a whose last gaye meres | proving satisfactorily the enormities committed un- 
nent was used. u 18 | p . A 
Sat, white 1 Sins aaotniies against the extravagance | des the odious system, they elarmed the nation 7 
of some of the Temperance doctrines, does not lie showing clearly how utterly and dangerously in- 
against all Temperance movements, and was not|compatible slavery was with Christianity. From 
intended so to be represented. Some such move- | this time, 1 became a convert to the necessity 
ment, in fuct, seemed necessary to save the worl of tovalfy extinguishing a system, fraught with 
eae. ST jevils and dangers which corrupted the hands and 


Mr. Dewey anv THE AsoiTionists.—The calm | hearts of all concerned, and induced me upon every 
and temperate, yet unavoidably severe letter of favorable occasion to uphold the principles upon 
Rev. Orville Dewey, which we publish to-day, will | which the abolitionists of the day acted, and looked 
be read with great interest. It speaks the senti- | 

t jority of Northern men, | : P , 
Lee yan pe De all whe have been honeiin servants, countrymen in the colonies, would enjoy 





into the vortex of the ‘various abolition organiza- | their freedom, sweet to them, who, together with 
tions, and have unwittingly become identified with | their ancestors, suffered a martyrdom, which only a 


At this time, the great question of the abolition of 


| forward to the time with anxiety, when my poor 


in what you are pleased to call rebellion?’ ‘No, 
‘Then, sir, why this alarm’! ‘ Because 
isir,’ said this champion, ‘the women are always 
worse than the men, when they take it into their 
‘heads.’ ‘In that,” said f, *f am pretty much of 
| your opinion, therefore [ will send my sergeant only 
| down to these formidable insurgents, and have some 
jtalk with them as tothe cause of the disturbance, 
jand on his report, [ will take measures accordingly. 
In the mean time, do you go home, but not to the 
|field where the malcontents are; keep close, I 
; desire, till you hear from me.’ 


sir, none.’ 


| ¢ This advice, | have reason to believe, he closely 
|followed. My sergeant went accordingly, and from 
| his report to me on his return, certainly did find the 
females in avery noisy and excited state, and the 
men of the same gang laughing loudly at the wo- 
jmen. ‘This state of things appeared inexplicable to 
jmy old man of war, who sat upon bis horse with 
| the severe dignity of Frederick the Great, while he 
lroared, ‘ silence, you pack of blackamoors, and lis- 
ten to the orders [ have brought you from the major! 


‘To come in contact at all with this Mr. C. I had 
a great objection, and decided upon laying the mat- 


Mr. C. could possibly be guilty of such conduct. 


the way to clear them up effectually is to 
bring Mr. C.toa pablic trial; but my own belief is, 
true, and willona hearing be 


proved so." He then said, + Lf you, my dear major, 


jreally think so, | beg you will delay issuing your 


summons till you hear from me." * Most gladly will 


[doso, ssid [, ¢ bat as this is 4 mutter of a serious, 


and I mast ad! gross nature, | request that whatev- 


er part yuu titoud tahiug ba tS MEbltcr, you wiit 


act atLonce upon it, and let me hear from you in the 


Mr. C's relative was punctual. I received a long 
note from him by the appointed tim, in which he 


who adm tted he issued the order conplained of; 
and further, that he was aware it was carried into ef- 
fect. His relative proposed what I considered a ra- ° 
tional mode (and a very advantageous one for the 
negroes) of settling this matter—by promising on 
the partof Mr. C. that he would give up the man- 
agement of his estate, and appoint a very respect- 
able man (whom | knew) to take charge of it, if | 
would forego bringing him to trial. This arrange- 
ment Lat once agreed to, as 1 considered it mach 


sucha master, than fine him any sum whatever, 
whieh would have gone into the Island treasury, 
and from its infliction, made him ten times worse 
than ever. 


lL took an early opportanity of visiting the estate 
in company with the new manager, and there ex- 
plained to the negroes what I had done. They ap- 
peared greatly delighted, and seemed to be resolved 
to do their duty correctly. 


Persons may ery out and say, the major in this 
case didnot dohis duty. There are, [ admit, two 
ways of doing duty—the right and the wrong. It 
is most likely, if such a case was reported to a spe- 
cial magistrate, who went to work in what he and 
others may calla manly aud decisive way, why he 
would have had Mr. C. up, and inflicted upon him 
the severest penalty of the law, which, if | knew 
any thing of the circumstances of the party, he 
would have been unable to pay; and, above all, 
the poor apprentices would not have benefitted any 
thing by sach a proceeding—as the fine, if paid, 
would have gone into the treasury; therefore, | am 
satisfied { have done the needful in the right way. 
A little circumspection, and cons derations for the 
feelings of others, who are no parties to delinquen- 
cies, but unluckily linked or related to the delin- 
quents, is both necessary and just, and never fails 
to insure you respect, which is your main support as 
a special magistrate. In consenting to the forego- 
ing arrangement, | trast 1 have done strict justice 
to the apprentices, and conferred a favor on an hon- 
orable man and his family ; for some such are to be 
found in Barbadoes. Indeed, the upper classes, in 
all the general relations of life, are like those of the 
same class in other countries, 
peculiar prejudices and feelings as regards their 
late slavery. Here the contagion of slavery has 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the London Inguirer. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


*The most oppressed, the most unresistin nd 
the most gilehle sco, witsh’ te edt Gan ne 
known.'—Quoted in Leading Article of Inquins R, 
| July 3, 1847, 


; In the interests of that race, Sir, and in the con- 
tiding hope that the Unitarians of England will 
aot be found among the most backward sections of 

contrmnbiig the fact declared ‘at the 
n of a late memorable article—never to 
ve forgotten, to the honor of the Ineviner—(I re- 
‘er to its number of May 8, 1847, t ‘the great 
»ody of the people of England had everywhere re- 








_ veived the great Ain>rican Abolitionists with en- 


thusiasm, and had resolved to omit no means of 
making their feelings, respecting Tas caime aND 
CURSE OF sLavery, fully known to all the parties 
concerned ;’—f{ respectfully submit to your readers 
the following important letter, received by the last 
packet from America, and addressed to me by the 
Rev. Samuel May, Jun., of the city of Boston. 
Accompanying this letter was one from the Rev. 
Dr. Parkman, of the same place, remonstrating on 


- the character ascribed to him of being ‘ one of the 


‘most pro-slavery meu in all the North, and holding 
Abolitionism in scorn’; and demanding ‘on what 


; authority I had allowed myself to repeat so erroue 


ous and injurious an accusation.’ 
Ihave taken other opportunities of explaining 
low it was, that, in the course of the discussion 


| it Hackney, I was led to mike use of the informi- 
{ 
cient of its poison to infeet his whole life after, not- | 


tion I had only then just seen, in a communication 
from America, respecting the character of that 
gentleman in relation to this subject. Most cer- 
tainly the question was not of my raising. The 


‘ Unitarians of Great 
Britain, being assumed by other parties, it becama 
prec s to declare not only such facts as I had 

myself, but such as had also been stated 
on authority which I could not disbelieve. The 
name of that authority was called for. But even 
had the letter quoted been to myself—which it was 
not—I could hardly feel justified at the moment 
in betraying the confidence of a private corres- 
pondence, [I am now, however, enabled to say, 


‘ that, by the spontaneous desire of the writer, the 
, seal has been removed from that correspondence, and, 
' by consequence, the respousibility of ascribing to 
‘De. Parkinan the sentiments complained of in re- 


lation to the detestable institution of which he is a 
professed ‘abhorrer, no longer remains with your 
very faithful servant, 

Georce ArmsTRONG . 


Boston, June 30, 1847. 
My Dear Str—The last steamship brought us 
the Inquirer, containing a report of proceedings 
at the Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which [ read with much at- 
tention. Iwas very glad to see that Mr. Estlin 
brought before the meeting the subject of the Bos- 


‘ton invitation to the English Unitarians. Had the 


Association haan willing to leave to private and 
unofficial response what had originated in a wholl 
private and unofficial way, the whole trouble, it 
seems to me, would hive been avoided. I was 
also glad to see that you, Sir, pursued the subject ; 
if it has had no other effect, it certainly has had 
this, of developing the feelings of several promi- 
nent English Unitarians towards those in this coun- 
try who, in the face of every opposition, are labor- 
ing (and have with some success labored) to re- 
move the sin and curse of slavery from the land; 
and it has showed, too, some misconcepti of 
the aims and position of the American Abolition- 
ists which we are bound to set right. 

But let me recur, for a moment, to the Boston 
invitatation, just to ask, why it was originated and 


‘sent, at once in so formal aud so irresponsible a 


manner? Why: was it not sent by the American 


| Unitarian Association, as it easily might, and cor- 


dially would, have been? ‘The American Unitarian 
Association is the only body known to British Uni- 
tarians, as officially and authoritatively (if I may 
so speak) representing American Unitarians. And 
had the invitation been accepted, and tes 
sent to our annual meetings from Great Britain 
and Ireland, they would have found no other meet- 
jugs to attend, distinctively Unitarian, save those of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
“ hol . w 7 J 


I dare say, my dear Sir, that you have had other 
letters, from American sources, giving ou infor- 
mation of the position and progress ings here 
touching the slavery question. But I presume that 
it was to recent letters of my own that you refer- 
red, in sone remarks which you made at the meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. If so, 1 wish you had expressly so declared, 
when your authority for certain statements was 
called for. I never have written, please God I 
never will write, one word on this subject of sla- 
very which I do not believe to be the honest truth, 
nor one which [ will shrink from defending any- 
where. The charge against Dr, Parkman of being 
in a pro-slavery position { did make, though I cer- 
tainly had no wish or intent to become, unneces- 
sarily, his public accuser. But by that declaration 
I am willing to abide, and stand ready to produce 
the proof thereof. Dr, Parkman has signalised 
angry Cs pal Heer of efor agin nat slavery 
to ki ipty e i . 
I appeal to the whole i Boston, and 
American Unitarians generally, if this is not so. 
As to the assertion that it is on account of the ‘ in- 
temperate language used by the Abolitionists,’ that 
Dr. Parkman is ‘ not an Abolitionist, the Rev. gen- 
tleman who made it is mistaken ; it is not true, 
though doubtless believed by him to be.true. Dr. 
Parkman regarded the penainass efforts of Dr. 
Channing and of Dr. Follen with no Pass goed 
whatever, but oe rye ~ . I have him 

k disparagin the an 
Dr. fie declared 


was a weakuess. as it Dr. C.’s ‘intemperate 
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clearer than this, that the professed minister of the 
Gospel, who fails to advocate a professedly woral 
and benevolent cause (» such a way as lhe may 
deem proper and right) does in effect oppose that 
cause. The community will, for a long time at 
least, reason thus about it; Christianity -urely ap- 
proves and befriends all that is good, and is op- 
posed practically to all that is evil; now, if they, 
who are its teachers and exponents, do not defend 
and support a cause, it must be because it is intrin- 
sically evil and unchristian. Especially will they 
so reason, when they see these professed religious 
teachers in an attitude of constant hostility to such 
exause. This is one of those cases where he, who 
is not for us, is against us; actually, practically, 
intentionally, and before the whole community, 
against us, and against the cause, however advocated. 
Surely these fastidious gentlemen, if they chose, 
might at least attempt to‘ show usa more excellent 
way.’ They donothing abont it, save rail at-those 
who, according to their light and skill, are striving 
to do something. 

I make uu apology for saying these things; for 
they are true. But lam sorry for the occasion. I 
certainly would have preferred to bave the whole 
matter confined to this community. But my state- 
ment Was so pointedly contradicted at the meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, | 
that it appears to me that any over course than) 








the present, on my part, would be a virtual ad- 
mission that I had spread an untrue report. I have, | 
therefore, written us | have in the hope (if you 
agree with me in what I have just suid) that this) 
may meet the eyes of British Unitarians, If the 
position of the gentleman referred to is not a pro- 
slavery position—if he is not entitled to the name 
of a pro-slivery man, no man, not an actual slave- 
holder, can be. 

On another point | would say a word. If the 
remark, that Dr, Gannett had joined the Anti-Sla- 
very agitation, was based on anything I have writ-; 
ten, my words were entirely misapprehended, Dr. | 
Ganneu, us J stated, had expressly retired, or rathe | 
er advanced, from the position taken by him two} 
years ago, that ‘ silence was the duty of the North) 
respecting slavery,’ and had commended the cause, 
and its advocates, as worthy of respect’ investiga- 
tion and support; but that he had joined the Anti- | 
Slavery agitation is certainly not the tact.* It might, | 
my dear Sir, on your side the water, have followed | 
as a necessary consequence of the premises laid | 
down; and I need not add my opinion of what it) 
ought to have been on this side, But the fact cer- 
tainly is not as you apprehended it; and if it was 
language of mine which led you into the error, I 
am heartily sorry for it, Nothing, surely, was furth- | 
er from my thought, than that | should be so un-| 
derstood, As the strongest proof that Dr. Gannett | 
has taken a higher and a new position, 1 refer to a! 
very interesting article of his,in the just-published 
Number of the ‘Christian Examiner’ (ior July! 
1847,) on the ‘Religious Aspect of the Times” In 
that article, speaking of the ‘enterprises of moral 
reform which distinguish our day,’ he objects to} 
the tnanver in which they are olten condueted, | 
though he speaks favorably of the self-sacrificing | 
spirit and zeal of their defenders, and adds :—‘ Al-: 
ready we see the two institutions which have been 
moat deeply imbedded in the habits of mankind, 
War and Slavery, . . . beginning to yield 
to the sentiment which is directed against them by those 
who hold them to be as unchristian in their character 
as they are barbarous in their origin.—{'The passage 
is not italicised by Dr. G.] Beginning to yield? 
It is scarcely beyond the distance of a single gene- 
ration since the first practical assault was made up- 
on the institution of slavery; and now cur own 
country, and one other alone, enjoy the disgrace- 
ful pre-eminence among civilized nutious of being 
its strenuous supporters. Then, according to Dr. 
Gannett, the efforts of the Abolitionists have not 
increased slavery on the earth, as some would fain 
persuade us and you! Again, says Dr. G.: ‘ These 
are the two great social institutions, against which 
Christianity and Christians need now to direct the 
moral force before whieh they must disappear. 
This is the identical opinion long entertained and 
nobly advocated, when others were silent, by W. 
L. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Dr. Follen, Dr. 
Channing, Lucretia Mott, and all the early Aboli- 
tionists, [tis all they now usrk of the professed 
chureh and projessed ministers of Christ; but it is 
just the work which these professed ministers of 
Christ are nol doing. As Dr. Ganvett truly says— 
* It needs to be done.’ 

I could wish that large extracts from this papes 
of Dr, G.’s might appear in the Inquiner. 

J must add a few words respecting Dr. Beard’s 
entire misconception of the Anti-Slavery prinei- 
ple, ‘No union with slaveholders.’ + This, Dr. B. 
represents as meating, that we are ‘to sunder from 
all kind offices, from all recognition even of a com- 
mon religion and brotherhood, a man, | ecause he 
holds slaves.’ Iconfess to a feeling of astonish- 
ment, that Dr. Beard should so misunderstand the 
principle in question, When or where have the 
Abolitionists given any reason to suppose that they 
would advocate, or justify, a course so hard-heart- 
ed, so pharisaical, as that which Dr. B. describes, 
aud justly denounces? Who can have so misrep- 
resented them to one so entirely disposed to do 
them justice, as I know Dr. Beard to be? The 
prineiple of ‘No union with slaveholders’ means 
this, and, to my thought, it obviously means it,—ne 
union with any one in making and holding our _fel- 
lew-men as slaves—no participation with any in so 
flagrant a wrong, in so heinous a sin, as slaveholding. 
Dr. Beard surely will not counsel us to have ans 
union or participation in such oppression, and in- 
justice and crime, as that of reducing a fellow- 
being to slavery, and holding him there, against his 
own pleadings, and the stern authority of God. 
No! surely. If Dr. Beard rightly understands our 
principle, he will be, L cannot doubt, the first to| 
say, ‘Go on, God bless and strengthen you in your} 
true, though difficult, position.’ This is our prin-| 
ciple, ‘to have no fellowship with the unfrnitful; 
works of darkness.” We kuow the slaveholder ist 
our brother, entitled to our sympathy, our prayers, 
our help, yet deserving Christian rebuke, while 
wilfully remaining such, and justifying the wrong. ! 
But we know this, too, that whether he forsakes 
his sin or not, we have no right to join with him in 
his wickedness and bis oppression; we are bound! 
to cease from every manner of support and coun-' 
tenance to his sin. This is the whole meaning of 
* No union with slaveholders ;’ and we apply it to 
our political and ecclesiastical position. We have, 
no right, by supporting a pro-slavery Constitution | 
and Union, to be furnishing the slaveholder with’ 
the means of continuing in slavelholding, and mak- 
ing ourselves the very keepers of the slave's prison- 
house. We have no right to spread the mantle of 
Christianity over man-stealing and slaveholding, or | 
to strive to do it. ‘The effort must fail. Christ has 
no communion with Belial; and if we would do 
the slaveholders x true and Christinn” service, we 
must, first of all, wash our own hands of all par-! 
ticipation in the wickedness, and then, with faith-| 
ful pleading and Christian rebuke, strive to bring | 
them to hear and answer the call of humanity, | 
There is no Abolitionist in the land that would not! 
as joyfully render every aid in his power to the | 
slaveholder, trying to escape from his unhallowed ; 
position, as to the poor, trembling slave, hunted by | 
the enemies of his soul, flying from slavery, and! 
begging for shelter and concealment. Judge, all 
honest and candid men, whether we are not right in 
endeavoring to clear ourselves from all participa- 
tion in slavery, and to lead others to do the same. 
We are convinced that it is our duty not to go with 





*It has been communicated to Dr. G., that Mr. 
Armstrong, though so reported, did not intend to 
convey that meaning. In the after—proceedings of 
the day, on the occasion of the meeting at Hackney, 
Mr. Armstrong was more correctly understood, 
where he is rightly represented to have merely stat- 
ed, that ‘ Dr. Gannett had lately said in a sermon, 
that hitherto he had been accustomed to think that 
it was the policy of the Unitarian Church to main- 
tain silence on the question of slavery. He was now 
of a different opinion; he had pablicly acknowl- 
edged himself to be wrong , and that now the time 
was come for all holy and good men to speak out 
boldly on this question. This was an encouraging 
circumstance, and ougkt to animate us to go on.’— 
G. A. 

t If L rightly understand Dr. Beard,imhis remarks 
at Hackney, and elsewhere since, he meant to con- 
fine himself to the relative position of slaveholders 
aud ourselves. Dr. B. would fraternise with aslave- 
holder, as if be were a Christian brother, on the plea} 
of Christian charity. 1 cannot imagine that Chris- 
tian grace to have been designed to impose any sach 
duty. ifthe slaveholder be guilty of one of the 

reatest wrongs upon earth—the robbing a man 
rom himself, and the treating of an immortal crea- 
tare as a thing —Christian charity, which rejoices 
in the truth, not in iniquity, may—nay, does—re- 
quire us to fraternise with hun, but only as the phi- 


a ‘Fry would with the unfortunate victims of the 





lanthropist. does with the criminal—as a Howard i 


law, aud the hardened enemies of society. —G. A. 
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others, 
wealthyy to do evil. We know we cannot serve 
God and Mammon; and*we know equally well 
whom we ought to serve. Trusting, then, in God, 
and the might of his truth, we hope to be faithful to 
the noble and eminently-Christian principle— No 
Union wirn SLavenoupEns.’ 

] observe that a Mr. Thompson, an Englishman, 
but who had been in the United States, at 
the meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, aud declared himself to be ‘ intimately 
acquainted with the whole fourteen or fifteen gentle- 
men who had signed the letter’ of invitation, Per- 
haps he is; he is unknown to me, ‘That may only ar- 
gue myself unknown. But lam sure he does not 
know some of our Boston men as well ashe thinks 
he does. I allude to his remarks, only to notice} 
one expression, viz., ‘He was no advocate. of sla- 
very himself, for he was an Englishman.” T am 
sorry to say that J cannot admit the soundness of 
his logic, though his heart may be true. We have 
sometimes found among Englishmen stanch sup- 
porters and cunning apologists for slavery, vieing 
with the most noted, in this respect, in our own 
land. But sce the following case, which I lately 
took froma public print: 

‘Branpine. Some time since, it was stated that 
s slave boy at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, had been 
branded on the face, with the words, ‘A slave for 
life’ An editor at St. Louis having doubtedethe 
story, a correspondent of the Reveille, writing from 
Cape Giardeau, clinches it as follows: ‘If the edi- 
tor wants proof of it, if be comes down here, he 
can see the boy, the fiend who did the damnable 
deed, and the man that owns the boy; and, if nec- 
essary, can have their names in full. They both 
live here. The man who did it is an Englishman ! 
It would seem that, although they were willing the 
act should be done, still they do not like the pub- 
lic to know it, hut dare not deny it; and if they do 
not look sharp, more will appear on the subject. 
The owner of the boy isa man of wealth, and all 
are surprised that he would have such an act done, 
as he has been looked upon, hitherto, as a man of 
good feelings, anda good master and good citizen.’’ 

I must bring my long letter to a conclusion. 
May you find strength and support, my dear Sir, 
in your efforts for tuth, freedom, knowledge. 
They shall not tell less powerfully on the wrongs 
prevailing in your own land, beeause they include 
us of this distant land in their sympathy. 

With sincere respect, believe me yours, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 
To Rev. G, Armstrong. 


From the London Patriot of August 2nd. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 


The nominaticn of the candidates, Sir W. Clay, 
Major-General Fox, aud Mr. G. Thompson, for the 
representation of the Tower Hamlets, took place 
at Stepney-green on Thursday. 

A vast assemblage was collected on the ground 
in front of the hustings at twelve o’cloek, the hour 
appointed for the initiatory proceedings, and the 
crowd, which betrayed the utmost excitement in 
the contest, carried on with a warmth and vigor 
somewhat exceptionable at the present time, seem- 
ed throughout determined to compensate them- 
selves in vociferation for the deficiency to which 





extension of the franchise, but he was not in favor 
of univefsal suffrage. - ses.) [A Voice; * What 
do you say to short iaments 7) He had ai- 
ways been in favor of short Parliaments. He had 
only to add in conclusion, that ifthey again elected 
him as their representative, he would do his duty 
Lionestly and zealously. (Cheering.) 
Major-General Fox next advaneed, but the re- 
ception which he met prevented a word he said 
being heard beyond those immediately around bim. 
The noise can only be described us ‘ hooting.’ In- 
numerable questions, couched in puzzling plirase- 
ology, were put to the candidate, but the gallant 
officer no sooner turned to the right or to the lett 
side, as if to give a reply, than he was assailed by 
a volley of hisses, Iu a portion of bis address, 
which may almost be said to have been damb-show, 
the word * bishop’ was frequently: pronounced, and 
that day’s Number of Punch, with the principal 
woodcut prominent, was immediately waved in the 
sight of the crowd by a man who had been elevat: « 
for the purpose on the shoulders of those in his 
neighborhood. ‘This incident oceasioned great 
laughter ; ‘cheers for Punch’ were suggested ; and 
in the increased contusion thus incited, it is not 
surprising that the views of the gallant General 
with respect to the religious topics touched on by 
the preceding speaker were not distinctly compre- 
hended., Generally, so fur as we were enabled to 
learn, he coincided in all the opinions of Sir W. 
Clay. He refused to ‘plecge himself on some 
points, on the ground that the slave of a constitu- 
ency was as bad as the slave of a Goveryiment. 
He was not favorable to the ballot, and not all his 
respect and affection for the great and good Lord 
J. Russell would induce iim to give his support to 
any scheme of education the effect of which would 
be to slint out from participation in the benefits of 
improved national instruction those whose senti- 
ments would forbid them submitting to the inter- 





ference of the State in any of their religious form- 
ula. 

Mr. G. Tompson, amid protracted cheering,’ 
then spoke. The electors of the ower Hamlets: 
were iudebted to him for expressing their opin- 
ions on this oceasion. Had he not co: e torward, 
it would have been only a mock election. (Cheers.) 
He confessed that, as regarded the Hon. Baronet 
and the gallant General, he could be happy with 
either, were Vother dear charmer away—(laughter) 
—but he would be perfectly satisfied to able the 
decision which would be pronounced on the ensu- 
ing day. (Cheers.) Placards have been (ndus- 
triously distributed on which, in large type, the 
question was printed, * Who is George Thonipson ? 
Let Sir G. EF. Buxton answer that question. (Cheer- 
ing.) Let it be put to Dr, Lushington, the former 
Member, to the slaves of the West Indies, to the 
bondmen of America, to the friends of jusuce ta 
India, to the friends of untrammelled commerce. 
(Cheers.) Let Riehard Cobden be asked who 
George ‘Thompson was. (Continued chee rng.) 





the major portion were eviden.ly subjected in not 
being entitled to offer votes, 

The appearance of Sir W. Clay and Major-Ge ner- 
al Fox, acconrpanied by a large bodyof their friends 
and supporters, was the signal for an outburst of 
hissing, groaning and shouting, so general, that 
such faint cheers as might have been tendered to 
these gentlemen in the tumult were overpowered 
and unheard; but when the ‘favorite’ and bird 
candidate showed himself, the sound, while fully 
sustained in jntensity, changed its character, and 
the applause did not cease until a new object at- 
tracted and retained attention in the person of the 
high constable, attired in imposing official uniform, 
who advanced on horseback and proclaimed si- 
lence. 

Mr. Child, the returning officer, having read the 
writ and complied with the customary election for- 
malities, 


Mr, Simpson proposed Sir W. Clay as a ‘fit and | 
proper person to represent the constituency in Par- | 


liament. ’ 


Mr. Lawrence seconded the nomination. 


Sir E. N. Buxton, seconded by Mr. Martineau, 
wood Maju General Pos. 


j 
Mr. G. Thompson was nominated by Mr, Morley, 
who said, that in doing so he enunciated the princi- 





ple that it was not the province of the civil power | 


to interfere, dir: cily or indirectly, with religious lib- 
erty atall, (Cheers.) Persons who were commit- 
ted to the principle of endowment were at variance 
with this doctrine. They (ihe electors) would de- 
clare against any endowment or devotion of pub- 


lic money to ecclesiastical purposes, and put a! 


stop to it. (Cheers, and a ery, ‘They won't let you?) 

Mr. G. Fry seconded the nomination. 

Sir W. Clay then came forward, and after a 
long interval succeeded, hy exemplary patience in 
the endurance of the uproar, in obtaining a partial 
hearing. e had conscientiously endeavored to 
discharge his duty, and seeing nothing to be 
ashamed of in his past career, he nnhesitatingly 
asked them once again to elect him as their rep- 
resentative. (Hisses,and a Voice, ‘Its nog», my 
unburnt brick”) At many of these he had found 


opponents; but at none had he encountered any | 


individual ready to accuse him of having swerved 
one hair’s breadth from the practice of those prinei- 
ples he had originally promulgated. He had earn- 
estly consulted as a Member of the House of Com- 
mons the best interests of the nation, and no one 
would pretend to say he had either forgotten or 
neglected the local welfare of his own constituents. 


(Cheers and counter-cheers.) From this topic he | 
would turn to questions more immediately interest- | 


ing—the questions affecting civil and religious lib- 
erty. (Cheers.) It would be easy fur him to de- 
clure in general t8rms that never did a man en- 


ter the Llouse of Commons more devoted than. 


himself to that great principle. (‘Oh, oh!) He 
might point to every action of his life for confirm- 
ation of the boast ; but if fraud did not, as the rhe- 
toricians told them, lurk in generalities, miscon- 
ception and doubt did; and he would, therefore, 
clearly, and distinetly, and categorically explain 
what he meant in promising his advocacy of civil 
and religious liberty. He meant his inclination to 


take away every shadow of civil disability that re- | 


mained on any man in consequence of his creed, 


(Lond cheers.) Protestants, Catholics, and Dis- | with saying that he would, if elected, pursue the | 


senters ought to be alike uble to enjoy perfect equal- | course he had taken from the beginning, acting | 
always as a friend of the people, impressed with | 
' 


ity and license in the practice of the several -reli-) 


Mr. Thompson proceeded'to explan his political 
|opijious. He would vote for Free-trade in the 
[mest emphatic sense of the term, for the repeal 
of all taxes pressing on the industry of the people, 
and for the abolition of every species of monopoly, 
| national and local. He would give the franchise 
to all, because all were subjected to the muiuten- 
, ance of the State Institutions, because the poorest 
| Was as amenable to the law as the richest, and as 
| well entitled as the richest to muke or unmake 
laws. He was in favor of the ballot and short 
Parliaments, He would vote with all his heart 
| for the abolition of capital punishments, and the 
| discontinuance of the inhuman practice resorted 
}to by military tyrants, of lacerating the forms of 
l the soldiers of ourarmy. (A Veice: ‘What do 
}you say to that, General Fox 7) He would de- 
‘mand forthe people perfect religious as well as 
| complete-civil liberty ; the one, in fuet, could not 
exist Without the other. He was against all en- 
dowments and all religious establishments. If a 
| religion were divine, it wanted not human support ; 
land if untrue and untenable, the puny arm of man 
could not secure its vitality. He would dispense 

R3-hepo The Creawer could 
| make them, and the flock over whom they presid- 
ed must elect them, The Bishops of the early 
Christian chureh were not State-created Bishops, 
and their rank derived none of its splendor from 
huge palaces and long purse. He would preserve 


} s-3eh. a beegeothiwss 


the episcopate, but only by separating it from the ! 


State. The vast mujority of the inhabitants ot 
the Hamlets were, he maintained, inclined to re- 
turn bim to Parliament, and they would not be so 
disposed if they had not differed from the late 
| members, now again candidates. The votes of 
‘those gentlemen on recent occasions, and, still 
more, their neglect in not voting at other times, had 
given just offence to their constituents; and the 
depth of the prevalent dissatisfaction might be 
judged of by the demeanour of the meeting then 
assembled. ‘The conduet of his opponents in the 
contest had been ungenerous and untair. (A scene 
here ensued which degenerated into a squabble ;) 
Mr, Thompson charging Major-General Fox with 
circulating statements to the prejudice of his rival 
whieh he-knew to be untrue; Major-General Fox 
denying he bad authorized the publication of cer- 
| tain handbills having reference to Mr. Thompsou’s 
views touching the morality of the trade of li- 
censed victuallers; several gentlemen insisting on 
the truth of the allegations of Mr. Thompson to 
the satisfaction of his auditors, repudiating the in- 
ference which had been drawn, and protesting that 
he had said only that, as a question of legislation, 
jand not of Free-trade, the morals’ of the people 
would suffer if public-Louses were to be kept open 
| the whole of the Sabbath day. In continuation, 
he refered to other alleged libels which had been 
| published of him; be denied that he bad ever been 
a mercenary, or that he had ever labored in any 
other cause than that of liberty. The remunera- 
| tion he had taken for his services at various periods 
; bad been no more than requisite to give bread to 
|his wife and ec ildren, and he declared that there 
| was not a price in creation that would buy him. 
| Ile invited every elector to call on him and bear 


| from bis own lips what he did and what he did 





}not believe, and amid loud cheers he concluded 


gions which they respectively venerated, (Cheers.)| the convietion that what was morally was politi- | 


He was not in favor of taxing any man for the} 
maintenance ofa religion with which he had no, 
sympathy, and at the same time he wished it to be 
understood that he was opposed to the indiscrimi- | 
nate imposition of Church rates. He could not! 
see the justice of raising funds by taxing all the | 
people for the support of the opinions of only a por- 

tion of the people, and for this reason he would! 
not coveur in a vote for the endowment of the Ro- | 
man Catholic religion in Ireland, (Much applause.) | 
It was true that this was a question that was not! 
likely to come on soon in Parliament; but one day 

it would bave to be discussed, and i, would proba- | 
bly satisfy some of his friends to know that on) 
that point his mind was made up. What he re-— 
fused todo directly, he would not do indirectly; 
and while he asserted it to be the duty of the State | 
to facilitate the education of the people—{hisses) 
—believing that if Gevernment was called on to! 
punish crime, it was called on also to disseminate | 
a true knowledge of virtue, he nevertheless protest. | 
ed against any system of education in which) 
would be involved any interference with the con- | 
scientions scruples or peculiar dogmas of certain 
bodies of Dissenters. (Hisses, and cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear”) He had told them what he would do, and 
he would tell them further what he would not do. 
He would not, for one, destroy or impair the Church 
as by law established (confusion and protracted in- 
terruption); he would as little think of taking away 
the property of the Church, as of destroying the 
fabric ofa Nonconformist’s chapel, or of razing the 
house in which the minister of such a chapel resi- 
ded. He did not deny t at which was plain to all 
—that the Established Church stood in need of con- 
siderable reformation. (Cheers, and cries of ‘No 
mistake about that!”) He did not :hink, however, 
that one of the means of effecting the desired im- 


eben, a adding fo the number of the 


aaa hg | prt Beg ip “ work- 
ing clergy. i ‘as not this stat- 
ing olecey. | distinctly enough ? . hear.) 
There could no doubt pow as to what he intend- 


be no. 
ded to vote for, and what he intended to do. He 


|W. Clay; 


eally right, and that a moral wrong could never be | 
accepted as a political justice. 

A show of hands was then taken. It was an- | 
nounced to be in favor of Mr. Thompson and Sir | 
a pole was, in conseqence, demanded | 
for General Fox, 

Nothing has oeen wanting to impart to the strng- | 
gle interest and excitement. For weeks past the | 
three candidates, it would seem, have been Jabor-! 
ing energetically, in the case of the former repre-| 
sentatives, to dimitish the apparently prevalent 
personal dislike, and, in the instance of Mr. Thomp-' 
son, to sustain an enthusiasin which greeted him | 
on his first appearance, and the origin of which, 
may be attributed to the fact that no other gentle-! 
men had ventured to disturb the old relations, and | 
so afford the electors an opportunity of recording | 
their disapprobation of the course taken by those 
whom they had formerly sent to Parliament. Dur- 
ing the last few days, the canvassing has been jot 
and eager; but the ramor goes that Mr. Thompson 
persuaded before he spoke, and that, even among 
those whom at the Jast general election they had 
found their warmest and most unconditional friends, 
Sir W. Clay and more especially the galtant officer, 
encountered strenuous opponents. The success 
of Mr. Thompson was unquestioned from the be- 
ginning, and his supporters on Friday, when the 
efficacy of their efforts became so palpably mani- 
fested, did wot hesitate to declare, private'y and 
publicly, that, had there been a fourth candidate 
ot Liberal and Non-conformist principles, the 
failure of Sir W. Clay would have been not less 
remarkable than that of his late colleague, the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. 

The polling in the different districts commenc- 
ed at eight o’clock, and from that hour to twelve 
! pson. 
: < prominent place in every 
list that appeared in the course of the morning ; 
and it was only after this decisive declaration of 
public opinion, and when the votes given for the 
‘enemy of the Charch and the school-master,’ as 


re | : ~ Mr. Thomp- 
son, were ivided with t second that 
ir W. Clay assumed a peotines: teers ay the 
bulletins of t great good 





fortune which the majority indicated encouraged 





had differed, and might differ again from the Gor-tneither Mr. Thompson nor his applauding friend 
e 


hailed witl ate Bape Hackne at_ another, 
val with at ney; at. ’ 
smiling responses to the wit of Whitechapel. 
Shoreditch him, according to a general 
version, at the same instant as Stepney, and. yet 
many persons ested that he was conversing 


quietly at the ern Institution the, whole day. 
Sir W. Clay showed himself with less assiduity, 


and Major General Fox seemed to seek in-door 
relief trom the jokes to which he was exposed. 
The complexion of the contest varied in no 
great degree at any time. After the first hour and 
its customary confusion, the polling proceeded 
steadily, each succeeding announcement making 
more evident the little hope which remained of 
the return of General Fox, and confirming with 
unusual accuracy the inference which had been 
drawn from the demeanour of the crowd the pre- 
vious day, when the ceremony of nomination had 
elicited the popular likings and dislikings. 
At three o’clock the numbers stood thus :— 
Whpanpemn = bo > ose’ Ase ® 
Cages ge te ys sate Sek SAE 
Fox, : : - ‘ ‘ 2,633 


Majority for Thompson, vin BBS 
The gross poll up to four o’clock has been dif- 
ferently stated by the contending parties. The 
Central Committee of Sir W. Clay, with whom 
that of General Pox is supposed in this respect to 
agree, give this account :— 


Clay, . ‘ ‘ 5 3,774 
Fox, ‘ afte . ‘ 2,718 
Thompson, n ‘ . . 6, 


Mr. Thompsen’s Committee represent many 
more votes to have been polled, and publish this 
as the final return :— 


Thompson, ‘ : . . 7531 
Clay, . . . . . 4,257 
Fox, P ; . 3.182 


This would give to Mr. Thompson a majority of 
4,331 over Major General Fox. 


As four o'clock approached, crowds flocked to- | 


wards Stepney-green, and took their stand in front 
of the hustings erected on the vacant ground there. 
Some speeches were looked for. Mr. Thompson 
and Major-General Fox appeared, but when the 


disvourses, and a well-wisher of his reputation, we 
cannot but regret this attempt to vindieate bis anti- 


slavery position; for, if his leer to the New York 
Christian Enquirer 





ia ‘contains the best defence his’ 
case admits, he had far betier held his peace, and_ 
forborne to notice the ‘railings, as he calls them, 
of the Abolitionists. Ih is disingenuous, unsatis-| 
factory, and every way unworthy of him. : 
He has bheretotore, it seems, torborne to notice 
these attacks, because he considers the Abolition- 
ists unworthy of a reply ; and, strange to tell, be- 
cause it would be publishing what nobody would | 
otherwise know—that these men had ‘thrown mud 
upon his hitherto unstained robe.” This prudent. 
determination he is fuin now to abandon, because | 
his Unitarian brethren in England bave endorsed | 
the charges of the American Abolitionists, and bis 
character and reputation he thinks are suffering | 
abroad. We think, however, if such be the fact, 
that this letter will not alter the opinions of his, 
English brethren one whit more than those of his 
American accusers, Let us look, however, at 
some of the points of this letter, ie : 
Dr. Dewey complains that the Abolition press 
‘has never placed itself on the ground of courte-. 
ous argument with him,’ and then very naively: 
adds, ‘indeed there is not much ground for argu-! 
ment, since Tam an anti-slavery man as truly as! 
any of its editors” We may as well plead guilty, 
of so much Abolitionism as to say, if such be really: 
the fact, we are glad of it—but we think others: 
will be no less surprised than ourgelves to see Dr.’ 
Dewey claim to place himself in the same category 
with William L. Garrison on the anti-slavery ques-; 
tion. But perhaps Mr. Dewey means to be under | 
stood in the American sense of the terms, com-, 
mon enough even among slavebolders and their 
Northern abettors—a figure of speech very aptly 
illustrated by certain celebrated Americanisms, 
such as, ‘Slavery, the corner-stone of liberty _ 
Annexation, ‘extending the area of freedom,’ We 
were wholly unprepared, however, for this species 
of quibbling from Dr. Dewey, , 
The next topic we notice is, as Dr. Dewey calls: 
it, ‘the preaching in Washington,’ ‘on the great’ 
moral traits of Christianity ;’ a very pregnant sub-: 
ject, certainly, and withal very pertinent to the! 
quesiion of slavery. The train of reasoning which 
the Doctor himself quotes as preceding the objec- 
tionable matter contained in his ‘ Washington’ 





poli closed, and no doubt remained as to the result, 
though the exact numbers could not then be as- 
certained, the General took his departure, and his 
successful competitors ’ as left alone to enjoy the 
congratulations of the then vast assembly. 

Mr. THompson then advanced to speak amid 
shoutings and huzzaings of the most emphatic 
character, bis success having insured him greater 
favor than ever. Tis voice had become enfeebled 
from recent excessive oratorical exertions, and he 
could not be heard beyond the front ranks of the 
audience. By the unsolicited votes of the electors, 
and the hearty aid of the non-electors, for which 
he should through life be grateful, he bad become 
one of the representatives of the ‘Tower Hamlets. 
(Long and loud cheering.) He occupied a posi- 
tion at the head of the poll, (Continued applause.) 
This was indeed a tiiumph whieh would affect the 
mind ef any man; but in the circumstances, he 
desired, not to be elevated, but to be humble, not 
to claim honor to himself, but to render homage to 
the principles he advocated. (Cheers.) He en- 
treated his friends to regurd the victory in the same 
spirityand, with the close of the poll, to endeavor 
to forget all the animos:ties that had been excited, 
and all the differences that had arisen between 
man and man in the course of the contest, They 
had heen entitled to express their opinions; gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side were as sincere in their 
sentiments, and as deserving of respect; and he 
hoped that, the day being decided, the strife would 
cease. He had availed himself of the license of an 
election to encounter, and to expose what he be- 
lieved to be an error; but he did not now the less 
esteem the gen leman who had not been fortunate 
enough to obtain the object of his ambition. (Hiss- 
es.) He begged them notto give any further ex- 
pression to hostile feelings. It was surely enongh 
totriamph, (Hear, hear.) He admitted and ad- 
nired the gallantry, the indomitable courage, and 
the consistency with which the defeated candidate 
had ma ntained his opinions. [Groans and hisses.) 
He respected the man, thongh he bad been compel- 
ed to dissent from the politician; and they ought 
also to respect the gallant officer, inasmuch ag he 
had refused to buy them, if it could only be by a 
compromise of his views. (Cheers.) He [Mr. 
Thompsen] was nevertheless bound to congratulate 
them on the result. To what did he owe this? To 
birth? (Cheers,and cries of ‘No, no2) He was 
born of humble parents, (Cheers.) Those revered 
parents had not been enabled to give him any ed- 
ucation. [Cheers.] He could not point to Eton, 
and suy he had been a ‘fag’ there. He could not 
boast of honors bought at Oxford, nor announce 
that he had graduated at Edinburgh, at Glasgow 
or at Dublin. Let all listen to him and be encour 
aged to aspire to the highest honor which an Eng- 
lishman could possess. He had never had a quar- 
ter’s schooling in his life. (Great applause.) He 
would not deny his parentage, or from a false 
shame turn his back upon his ancestry. He wish- 
ed the Commousof England to know it—he bad 
sprung from the poor and the lowly. [Renewed 
cheers.) Yet, though his parents were among the 
humble, their memory was dear to him. They 
had done all they could for him; he had done all 
he could forthimself; and now he was what he 
was, the Hon. Member, in the new Parliament, for 
the great constituency of the Tower Hamlets, [lea- 
mense applause.) And to this he had attained be- 
cuuse human nature had been true to itself—be- 
cause if a man, for twenty long years, would 
energetically and uncompromisingly pursue a 
straightforward course, though the goal might be 
distant, and not to be arrived at,as now in his case 
without sweat upon the brow, and dust upon the 
feet, it would be reached at last, and the voice of 
approving thousands would then ratify the henven- 
born maxim-—‘ Honesty is the true policy. [Con- 
tinued cheering.] They must not ask him to be a 
busybody or a speech-making representative. They 
must be satisfied with scrutinizing the division lists 
and seeing that he gave honest votes, and they 
would have to remember, that the most useful 
Members of the House of Commons had generally 
heen those who talked least. He promised earn- 
est co-operation with his colleague, when called 
upon, in the promotion of all local interests. 

In the annals of electioneering there never was 
such a majority as that by which Mr. Thompson 
has been returned to Parliament. The electors of 
the Tower Hamlets have earned for themselves im- 
mortal honor. 





AMENDMENTS TO TME CONSTITUTION, 


The American Review says, that to justify the 
late proceedings of the Administration, with ref- 
erence to ‘Texas and Mexico, several important 
additions would be required to that venerable doe- 
ument called the Constitution, It suggests that 
the following would, perhaps, cover the different 
exigencies of the case: 


‘I. Congress shall have power to incorporate 
the United States with any other people or coun- 
try, on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed on. 

‘I. The President shall have authority to 
employ the army of the United States in the de- 
fence of any foreign country, threatened with in- 
vasion, at his discretion. 

‘Ill. The President shall have authority to 
make war on any foreign nation by invading its 
possessions; provided only that this be done un- 
der pretext of some claim of title to those posses- 
sions. 

‘IV. The militia of te States, called into ser- 
vice as volunteers, may Le employed by the Pres- 
ident in prosecuting wars of invasion and foreign 
conquest. 

‘V. The President shall have authority to goy- 
ern, in complete sovereignty, any territory, v- 
ince, or place taken and occupied by the tnilitary 
forces of the United States, and in such manner as 


preaching,—Washington, the bead-quarters of the’ 
slave trade and hot-bed of slavery,—goes to sus- 
| tain and illustrate the positive declaration he ad- 
| mits uttering toa slaveholding audience, that ‘it 
lis certzin that there is nothing of «bolitionism, nor 
|teetotalism, nor of ultra anti-government radical- 
lism in the Christian record.” Considering Dr. 
| Dewey’s claim to be considered an anti-slavery 

}man, and bis known authority as an expounder of 

| Christian ethics, we are constrained to ask in what 
sense he meaut to be understood by this assertion, 

‘or whether he was not using language, time and 

| place considered, to conceal rather than convey his 

| meaning. If he means to be understood that the 
| word Abolitionism is ‘not contained in the Chri - 
| tian record, the affirmation, heralded by a pom- 
pous display of preparatives, dwindles to a pue- 

rility. If, on the contrary, in a set discourse or es- 

}say, on the great moral traits of Christianity,’ he 

| tneans to say that the Christian record does not in- 

| sist upon justice being meted to all men, which 

| we think will be granted is the foundation of Abo- 
litionism, then we are left to wender at the temeri- 

ity of the assertion, and to proclaim both his anti- 
slavery and his Christianity to be alike false and 
hollow. 

But Dr. Dewey complains thathe has been as- 
saulted by Abolitionists with ‘scraps of his lectures 
or discourses, snatched np by reporters, torn from 
the context, &c.; und he says the declaration we 
have been commenting upon, was followed by a 
qualification ‘ which the reporter did not choose to 

|notice,’ Let us examine this qualification, as giv- 

/en by himself. After saying ‘it is certain there is 

| nothing of abolitionism, &e., in the Christian re- 

cord, he adds what he is pleased to call the quali- 
| fication, in these words: * Whaiever be right or be 
wrong in these extremes, | do not now say—such 
| topies require larger discussion.” How this,quali- 
fies the unqualified assertion respecting the con- 
itents of the Christian record in this matter, we 
think it would puzzle Dr, Dewey himself to show ; 
| for ourselves, imagination even is at fault, We 
eschew all intention of any injustice towards Dr. 
| Dewey, but we cannot help thinking we could 
| Write a qualification more apposite, and even truth- 

ful, than that which he gives. Instead of saying 
‘whatever may be right or be wrong in those ex- 
| tremes (such as abolitionism, &c.,) I do not now 
| Say—such topics require larger discussion,’ we 

, Would write it thus: ‘Whatever may be right or 

| be wrong, I do not say here—such truth should be 

| promulgated elsewhere.’ i 

| ‘Thus preached Dr. Dewey to a congregation of 

'sliveholders in Washington, telling them there was | 

jnothiug of Abolitionism in the Christian record, 

jand Jeaving them to draw the inevitable conclu- 
sion, if it was not in the Bible, it was therefore ot 
the Devil. | 

But, says Dr. Dewey, in commenting upon the} 

| silence of the Christian record, in regard to Abo-, 
litionism, ‘ Abolitionists must know that Pauls 
treatment of Onesimus—the sending him back to) 
his muster—wonld not have been thefrs.” We take | 
leave to dissent from this, and to say we have uo) 
objection at all to follow Paul in this matter to the | 
very letter, and in the spirit of his act—Paul sent 
—wint? A slave tobis master? No: this is quite 
a mistake of the matter ;—but a Christian man to 
his brother Christian, and charged the latter sqto 
receive and treat him. Aud we have no doubt he 
did so receive aud treat him. Is there any thing 
in this that Abolitionists disse .t from? Not at all 
—a Christian slaveholder isa misnomer ; but show 
usa slaveholder really converted to Christianity, 
and we will point to a penitent, no longer a slave- 
holder, but a Christian, to whom his former slaves 
are now his equal brethren. 
Dr. Dewey coniplains that the Abolitionists de- 
cline argument with those who differ from them, 
but content themselves with impugning the mo- 
tives of their opponents, and even those between ' 
whom and themselves there are but slight differ-| 
ences of opinion; and he warns them, with an) 
ominous solemnity that borders upon capt, to. 
‘Judge not, lest ye be judged’? Well, does Dr. 
Dewey himself heed his own warning in this mat- 
ter? We think not, but that he has fallen into the | 
error himself condemns. He aays, ‘1 should be | 
sorry for this heavy opprobrinm that has fallen 
upon the Abolition party, if it were not just.’ The 
Italics are ours; and we ask if, by the words Itali- 
cised, Dr. Dewey does not judge the Abolitionists ? 
aye, and whatis far worse, whether he has not pro- 
neunced an unrighteous judgment? Dr. Dewey 
says the Abolitionists have committed the ‘ ordina- 
ry mistakes of reformers, and for these ordinary | 
mnistakes, they ‘have brought themselves into the 
condition of martyrs, and caused a heavy oppro-- 
brium to fall upon them’— Respectaole men avoid 
the name as they would a pestilence’—and then | 
very feelingly adds he should be sorry for all this, | 
‘if it were not just. Truly, we are obliged to be- | 
lieve that the Abolition arrows, which the Doctor, 
complvins of, have not in his case fallen upon mail 
of proof, but have reached some tender spot, and 
caused a rankling that destroys his judgment, and 
even impairs his common sense. 
We indignantly deny the justice of the judg- 
ment which the popular mind of the North has 
passed upon the motives and labors of the Aboli- 
tionists, and we maintain, further, that this judg- 
ment is not the true sentiment and thought of these 
interested judges, but a false one put forward prin- 
cipally for the purpose of excusing their own short- 
comings on the slavery question, and to get rid of 
entertaining it at all; and we challenge Dr. Dewey 
to controvert the truth of this position. 

_ But not only has Dr. Dewey not forborne to judge 

his opponents, and that, too, with rank injustice, but 

he has even stooped to misrepresent them, by put- 
ting words into their mouth which the veryest ty- 
ro in their ranks would seorn to utter. He says 

‘bol.tionists will excuse themselves for the criti- 

cisms they pass upon others, and the bad motives 

they impute to them, after this manner: ‘They 
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will say, “ We sree in a t cause—the 
cause of human natn oe ayer come up to 
the help of this cause as you ought. You oppose sla- 
very, but you «lo not oppose it in the right way.’ ’ 
to believe Dr. Dewey is culpably ig- 
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tary purposes, in his discretion, and for which he Tanne och opetegrenh 
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shall not be held to any accountability. 
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| facts, and trom: them judged the young — 
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though a multitude, though m and | ernment of the present Russell ; but it would be} to flag for a moment in their exertions, The Hon. ing such imbecile 
d mf to him a painful moment, ifhe found that the peo-| gentleman himself seemed to have borrowed ubi- | pH}; REV, DR. DEWEY AND THE ABOLI-) \™is fs these are Lot of the numiet 
ple of this country, or the lovers of freedom, could | quity for tha: day only. The enemy insisted there | . TIONISTS. sone aie nt the charge is, that thes hey 
ever lose sight of the debt which the world owed | were in the field ; he was everywhere * . th Oppose the great cause of homan rj ht x 
to that illustrious name. (Cheers aud hisses.) He} at once, and always at the point at that particular] Dr, Dewey has recently appealed to the public, vA sustain slavery by syMpathizing with the aa 
to be understood, that he would vote forthe} moment at which he was wanted ; the cab-horses) in reference to the attacks which he alleges have - Her and condemning the Abolitionists. slave, 
repeal of the rate-paying (Cheers.) He] which fell under him in the course of eight hours | been from time to time made upon him by the Ab-| denyingto the latter any right or reason ig re 
‘olition press. Asa humble admirer of his pulpit © ise, 


the subject at all ; contending, as they lw 

that we of the North have nothing : an Wave, 
ney’ These are the criticisms which with sy, 
in the anti-slavery cause will pronounee e 
hypocrisy 80 prevalent at the North OPON thar 
tends, in words, to be anti-shivery, fb: 

and substance sustains slavery, by’ AL heap 
discouraging all efforts towards 
which they really have no faith, 
troublesome question they have no heart t 
tain, Such are the real sentiments ani ptr 
the vast majority of those who make u oe 
ligious sects and our polities! parties, Pall our ny, 

We do not doubt that the abstract ‘ 
the North condemus slavery. yo mor hati of 
that the positive action of the Nek on We do 
Sustains it now ? it may be asked. rs Sustains 
a determination to avoid the subject; by thy. 
cold water upon all attempts to aritare ryt 
it; by denouncing the Abolitionists — diserisg 
their country and the well being of the sl Tailors to 
so shameless has the North proved in ‘ ave, And 
to slavery and its treachery to freedon oo 
violence towards Abolitionists bas tig nk 
tenance and excuse from the popular Bre. Coun. 
Dr. Dewey, it seems, knows nothing of a)j But 
He only knows that the Abolitionists hay 
ed to’ doubt the anti-slavery declarat © Presum 
North, and of himself also; that they 
out mercy, his pro-slavery utterances, 
justly merit all We obloquy that has been east y.’ 
them. He knows, in short, that they are m Upon 
whoin it probably matters lirtle whether reek i 
a martyrs fate at the stake and { 
hands of the mob. 

The sensitiveness of Dr. Dewey at the Striew 
of the Abolitionists is natural enough—and oe 
they should meet with responsible endorsers — 
his Unitarian brethren in England is yet ier 
plesant, Let him hereafter distrust eomewhat he 
very common error of indulging a eelf-suficie . 
and arrogatice, that derides and despises uy sine 
lar opponents, and tet him beware how he hie 
furnishes weapons with which the weakest inal 
may inflict severe wotnds—tit above gl} things 
let him forbear any further exhibition of Stich ci 
erable twaddle and disingenuous labor, with me 
this letter is literally stuffed. : =e 
; We cannot forbear, in this conn ction, sor 
tice of a seeming anamoly which this subject of 
Abolitionism presents, The Sentiment of | 
North, which dislikes slavery somewhat, and he 
sacrifice for its removal muck: more, yet hates Abo. 
litionism: worst of all. In the popular estimation 
the Abolitionists are destitute of character and eon. 
duct, without influence, poor in wealth, weak jn 
position and standing, and all but aetually bated aud 
despised. In all this, truth and error, feet and fe. 
tion, are doubtless very harmoniously blended — 
yet what is the true history of their labors, and 
what are the results those labors lave been instr. 
mental in producing? They have paralyzed the 
power of the church, rent asunder jts synods and 
associations, and divided in twain religious unions 
by the separating line of Mason and Dixon. They 
have vexed the political horizen, and ‘troubles dire 
and fear of change’ have come over the dreams of 
all politieal parties, ‘They have assaulted the Con. 
stitution and the Union with a force and dewrmi- 
nation Which has rallied in the defence of both the 
strongest advocates, and excited the fears aud fore. 
bodings of a vast multitude of the blind Worshiij» 
pers of the Constitution and the Union, 

No reputation in church or state,—no authority 
in morals or religion has eucountered them avd 
escaped unharmed from the contest. Thougl 
despised and condemned, yet all potent for mis 
chief are they, in the popular estimation—few in 
nuinber, they seem to possess the power of ubi- 
quity ; they swarm over the land and enter into all 
its gatherings—popular conventions, legislative 
halls, courts of justice, synods and associations of 
the church,—all are alike the theatres on whieh 
their scenes are enacted, their influence felt, their 
power owned—nothing, in short, seems perm 
nent, nothing safe from the withering blight of ther 
attack, 

Theo secret of all this, however, lies on the sur- 
face; it stands out in bold, relief, open, plain, and 
palpable to every man’s view, but the diffienlty is, 
we avert our eyes and we won't see it, Disguise 
or deny it as we may, still it is apparent to the 
slightest observation, that the Abolitionists have 
based their cause on the insmutable principles of 
right, of justice, and of merey; ina contest wih 
whieh, no sophistry and no power can avail, snd 
before which the popular policy of political e 
pediency, and religions prudence and bigotry mist 
wither and vanish like spectral delusions betore 
the morning sunbeams, and the hum and stir 
busy life. There is notwithstanding the prevail 
ing skepticism on this point—there is an active 
principle pervading the general heart of humanity 
which will respond to the appeal of merey, the 
claim of justice, and the demands of right—whieh 
will, slowly, perhaps, but surely, detect the deeeits 
of sophistry, disregard the clamors of we fishin *, 
and spurn the demands of a time-serving expe 
diency. : 

It wapld 'e well for the fame and futme rept 
tion of the aspiring politicians and divines win 
crowd the thoroughfares of American life," 
their hasty efforts and morbid desire for distinc: 
tion, they would bear these truths i mind, and 
make them the governing principles and pole-star 
of their {uture course. J. 
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Suamerut Persecution. Something more than 
n year ago, a young man named Anyorp, # Sl 
dent in Columbian College, the Baptist Institutes 
in the city of Washington, under President -_ 
—was suspected of favoring the escape of _ 
slaves who had appealed to his Christian yeh 
thies,—and was therefore compelled by the = 
vile Faculty to leave. Being of course without! 
recomniendation of the Faculty of that institutten, 
he was left to make his way into some oth a 
tution as he might. He applied to the aren 
(Baptist) College in Maine. ‘The usual testi - 
were required, but he had them not. It “arb mt 
agreed to receive him, if President Bacon ret 
there was no reason why he should aot be ars 
ted into a New England College. But the yond 
nant Slave Power shows neiiher justice = ra 
cy, and of course that favor was denied ! so oe 
terville College consequently denied — for ti 
its protection! Whiy have they not cullec 


* case, 


er jnsti- 


Bacon to cont ol 
wing hat 
his victim 


—instead of allowing President 
the action of Waterville Colleze, and ¢ 


an opportunity to pursue and oppress thing 1 
in a free State? Has the North indeed nothing 
do with Slavery ?—Esser Transcript. 
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limited to certain places on steamboats 
road cars; are excluded from places of aad 
not even being admitted to visit a muse Shee 
ural curiosities; are not permitted to orden’ 
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and sometimes have to prove their -~ oder al 
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A free colored man 
been arrested and put under h the mal 
receiving an abolition paper rage are no fe 
This is, in plain words, tyranny. yr the nat ’ 
natic, but such arbitrary nyanione as we 
independence of a human being pel 
provoke us.—Exchange paper. 
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Death of William Freeman—This wrth urd 
died at the county jail in this villege rable 0” 
morning last. He has been in y 
dition for some weeks past, amd al e 
him within that time have ag oe 
whatever he may have been when a jmprisone® 
horrid act for which be has been 80 =“ aware, 10° 
he had become a perfect idiot. All ching his 
that he was gradually but surely ®pP 
end, a result whieh none could 


regret, and en 
will be glad to hear. 
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SEPT. 3, 
sTH SPRAGUE. 
vet injunctions which Mr. Garrison 
o = his departure, was, to per- 
the venerable memory of this Pa- 
orican Anti-Slavery Cause, which 
yagements prevented him from 
He could not bave assigned 
task. We loved and revered 
» and character of that admirable 


n 


nscil. 


most ready to do what feeble jas- 
« services and his virtues. We 
cir eulogy was not reserved for 
do them justice, than ours. 
jects more beautiful than a cheer- 
: ijage. Anold age which the 
-rate prime have blessed with all 
ny it, as 
edience, troops of friends, 
life well-spent and the calm 
e good. To honor the hoaty 
rs, which have shed their snows 


e of a good heart and a well-nur- 
especially, when an Old Age is 
rjabors in the great struggle for 


», to which the Spring-tide and the | 


f life had been devojgd, is its beauty 


{and its crown of gray hairs the | 


lage of the venerable man who 


d away from among us, and gone 
He had lived far beyond | 


his rest 
of man, and stood upon the thresh- | 

» year. His eye was dimmed, | 

gth abated, by the lapse of his| 
s heart remained fresh and young | 
i discovered the trae Fountain of | 
i hold of the genuine Elixir of 
A ; 


r interest, imbibed in boyhood, 


ie worst ravages of Time. 


last, in the promotion and secu- | 
f mankind, an interest unselfish 


saved hun from the listless vacuity 


n makes the close of a life devoted to/| 


cts its own appropriate punish- 
taken from the round of selfish 
rht of a great Principle, and as 
and with active zeal, it blessed 


ce 


n the worser infirmities of a 


rn on the 4th of July, 1769, 
before the Declaration of Inde- 
died on the 8th of July, 


ng up 


mhis Eiguty Ereura 
sdecease. His earliest act was 
ig the peculiar complexion of 
his youth was passed, was the 

yn of the ruling principle of 
» age of sixteen, he enlisted 
y, and served in its ranks for 
ruggle then .in progress with the 
Of the particulars of his service, 
s discharge, we are not inform- 


rly period of life, he was married 
1 woman, like himself, of the 
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f blood 


like Limself, too, a wor- 
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sixteen sons and daughters grow 
All of them, we believe, 
number of his descendants 
own knowledge, long before 
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was not one of 


ve engaged 


enough’ 


» retired from business some 
fore hisdeath, after he had accu. | 
3 simple tastes and habits, was a | 
He was for many years in 
represented his Town and County 
the Senate of Massachusetts for 
sive years. He served 


twice as 


tand Vice President of the Uni- 


{was more than once elected Execu’ 


r, which office he never accepted. 


thirty years of age atthe time the | 
n went into operation, and he 
» voted for its adoption with al 


efficacy as the Palladium of Free- 
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f the French Revolution, he 
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firm conviction that he 


tving the cause of Liberty and of | 
His zeal, industry and tact asa politi- | 
ssedin his region. He gave him-} 
‘with the same enthusiasm and sin- | 
hich he afterwards brought to the | 
But he rever sought, nor | 
fice of profit, usually the object and | 
partisan activity. 
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men and measures the most gen- 
through their fidelity to the slave. 
litionist of the Abolitionists, a Garri- 
For many 


» and to the last was an active member and 
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t was established. 
gsat New York, and at almost every gener- 
meeting in Boston he took a prompt, active 


‘has long been the First Vice Presi- 
ssachusetts A. S. Society ; we believe 


At all important 


‘ part. His last appearance in public 


New England A. 8. Convention, in 


>h we shall speak presently,) and on 


rning he attended a meeting of the Mas- 
‘tts Board and assisted at the transaction of 
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tried. The one was when the Movement had reach- 
ed the point where the position of the American 
Church as the Bulwark of Americah Slavery was 
made plain to its vision, and it become its daty to 
call upon all true lovers of liberty to come out 
from her. Mr. Sprague was a man of strong relig- 
ious feelings. He had joined the Methodist Episco- 
pal Charch, years ago, and he long hoped that tha 
Discipline of Wesley would be of power enough to 
free itfrom the guilt of American Slavery, ‘ the vi- 
lest that ever saw the sun.’ ‘The stern denuncia- 
tions of the Pro Slavery Church, uttered by the ab- 
olitionists, seemed to him, at first, more severe than 
the case required, and he could not see the pointing 
of duty with the eyes of his brethren. A very 
short time of consideration and special observation 
was required, however, to satisfy him that the half 
had not been told. He, immediately, with eharac- 
teristic truthfulness, separated himself from Estab- 
lished Methodism, and forined a Secession Church, 
at a large expense to himself, which, he believed, at 
least, had put away from itself the unclean thing in 
its every shape. 

The other Saying of Anti-Slavery which he found 
it hare to bear, was the unequivocal condemnation 
which it found itself obliged to pass upon the Con- 
It was a 
bitter belief for him to receive, that the results of 
that Revolution in which he had borne arms in his 
boyhood, and which he had helped to build up and 
maintain in his prime, and all because he believed 
them to be the sanctuary and the safeguard of Lib- 
erty, were in very deed her most fatal enemies. 
That the Union was the heaviest of the chains that 
bind the slave to his doom, and the Constitution the 
prison-house of hisdespair. It was long before he 
But at last, and the 
very last time that he spoke in public, at the 
May Convention, but about six weeks before his 


could receive these truths. 


death, he expressed his entire concurrence in the 
doctrine of the American A. S. Society on these im- 
portant points, It was a most moving and solemn 
It was as if one of a buried generation was 
returned to give the seal of certainty to newly per- 
ceived truths. 


speech. 


His voice, from the feebleness of his 
ag’, could reach but a sinall portion of the audience, 
but it made an indelible impression upon all who 
heard it. : 

He reminded the Convention of his unwillingness 
to agree, in past years, with their recorded utter- 
ances as to the Union and the Constitution. He re- 
cited his own personal connexion with these Nation- 
al Institations. He spoke of the gloomy days of the 
Revolution, and ofthe jarring elements of the Old 
Confederation, He told of the hope with which the 
prospect of a Union of the discordant parts, and of a 
National Governmen,t inspired men's hearts which | 
He reminded us of the 
novelty of the experiment, and adjured us to re- 


were failing them for fear. 


sostof game, that this particular Doctor in Divinity 
may have been ron down. Among the innumerable 
flocks of birds of Dr. Dewey’s feather, that they 
have ‘ put up,’ it is quite likely that he may have 
been bagged. And we would not swear (though we 
have no recollection of the circumstance) that we 
may not have had a shot at him ourself. 

But, then, this was of no consequence, for it seems 
nobody knew he was hit, except himself. Nobody 
in this country ever heard the report or saw the 
flash, and it was not until the one was re-echoed, 
and the ether reflected, from the other side of the 
water, that the hurt bird thought it worth his while 
to flutter! ‘Men avoid the name of abolitionist as 
they would a vestilence,’ and every ‘ respectable and 
influential man‘ who has anything to say about sla- 
very ‘takes special pains to say that he is not an 
abolitionist!’ And yet nobody knows what the abo- 
litionists say, and nobody reads their papers ‘out of 
the limite of the Abolition Party!’ And what is 
stranger yet, Dr. Dewey is greatly miffed becanse 
these very unknown and uninfluential men will not 
acknowledge him to be as good an abolitionist as 
themselves! * Abolitionism has no leadership in this 
great matter,’ says Dr. Dewey. Perhaps not; but 
we apprehend his iflnstration is more to the point 
than his propositi . ‘* David, the man of war, must 
not build the temple, but some more wise and peace- 
ful successor.’ But David, man of war as he was, 
was rather an essential antecedent to that successor. 
We fear that the world would never have seen such 
an Anti-Slavery Solomon as Dr. Dewey, had it not 
been for the paternity of that bloody-minded David, 
Mr. Garrison. : 

But itseems Dr. Dewey is ‘ an Anti-Slavery man 
as truly as any of the Anti-Slavery editors.’ We 
happen to recollect a little anecdote in confirmation 
of this statement. A lady of great excellence and 
distinction once told us that she went to hear this 
eminent Anti-Slavery saint preach, one Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, in New York. He handled the usual top- 
ics of National Eulogy with much zeal and elo- 
quence, and among other things, he dwelt on the 
blessings of civil liberty which were universally en- 
joyed. And he called upon his hearers to thank 
God that there was not a man throughoat this broad 
land that had not the free enjoyment of all his rights. 
His hearer waited for the grateful preacher at the 
door of the Church, and when he complacently ap 
proached, she exclaimed, 

‘ How could you Mr. Dewey,’ (for he was not Doc- 
tor then,) ‘how could you say that there is not a 
man in this country deprived of his rights, when you 
know thatthere are THRee miLtions of Staves in 
it?’ 

‘ Bless me!’ exclaimed this anti-slavery minister, 
with a start of sudden recollection, ‘ bless me! J had 
entirely forgotten them !” 

But then we should make allowances for a little 
Let us see what evi- 





member the fearfal strength of the temptation of the 
Fathers. Wasit strange that they were all ready, as 
far as possible, to wink the Compromises with Sla- | 


} 
very out of sight, or to hope that they would, in 


| 
letter. 


slip of the memory like this. 
dence he gives of his anti-slavery character in this 
Dr. Dewey had, in the course of a tem- 
porary ministration at Washington, preached to 


some way, disappear along with their creating cause ? jan audience in part composed of slaveholders, a 


He told us how star after star had been blotted out | Sermon containing the following proposition: ‘¢ It is 
froin the horizon of his ‘ope, until, in his extreme | certain that there is nothing of abolitionism in the 
old age, he was obliged to acknowledge that all the | Christian Record’! Now Dr. Dewey could hardly 
political labors of his life had been in vain, and that ‘have expected that the abolitionists would refraiv 


the work of building up a True Republic was yet to | from cracking such a nut as this, if he gave them a 
be begun. * You could hardly expect," he exclaimed, ‘chance. If he wanted to save it for his own delecta- 
‘that | should be very ready to make this acknowl-_ tion or that of his friends, he should have kept it 
Sut | do it now, and declare it to be my out of the way of such nuccvorous animals. But it 
belief that the present Union and Constitution are | seems that though this sentence and the cuntext (of 
incompatible with true and universal Liberty!’ He which Dr. Dewey is wisely jealous) did look a iittle 
told how he had refused to qualify for the Commis- | fishy (to use a Southern vulgarism on a very South- 
sion of the Peace, for several years, from a teeling | ern subject) ; still, it was all cured, and his anti- 
that he could not consent to be bound to perform | slavery character put beyond all question,—omni 


the requisitions of the Constitution, although he had suspicione major,—by the following words, which 


edgement. 


not been ready to repudiate it entirely. He con-| We quote in his own indignant italics, and commend 
cluded by reminding us that these were probably the lthem to the serious meditation of our readers:— 
last words he should address to us, and exhorted us |‘ Whatever be rizht or wrong in these extremes, I do 


to persevere in the way we were in, assuring us it | %0¢ mow say ; such topics require a larger discussion!" 
was the only one that would lead to success, though Could any thing more conclusive ? 
it would not be given to his eyes to behold it. Dr. Dewey having thus sued out his anti-slavery 
These were, so to speak, the dying words of this letters-patent, and they having received the Broad 
aged Patriot—the last legacy of one who had seen Seal of the Christian Register, his claim to the title | 
all, and been a part of much, of what is to us only of an anti-slavery man is put beyond all doubt and 
the History of ihe Past, to his friends and to his coun- cavil. The contumacious English Unitarians will 
It willbe well for us all, if we deserve the bles- take notice of this, and henceforth hold their peace 
But it having been so triumphantly settled 
that day, by endeavoring to imitate the example of | that Dr. Dewey is an anti-slavery man, we would 


sing he bestowed upon us with his parting words | forever. 


gleness of heart, devotion to greatand unselfish pur- | his aid his sponsor of the Register,) to point out to 
poses, faithfulness toevery prompting of duty, which | us one among all the inhabitants of this land, slave- 
he has bequeathed tous. He wasa true Patriot,! holders and all, from the St. Lawrence to the city 
for he sought to work out the salvation of his coun- ‘of Mexico, whom he thinks deserving of the epi- 
He ; thet of a PRO-SLAVERY man!'—e. 

was a true Democrat, for he looked upon all men, | 
whether white or black, whether bond of free, as! 


try by the removal of the Curse of her Crimes. 





THS LINCOLN FUNERAL AT WORCESTER. 


. | 
equals in point of rights, and he deemed that to) Afier we had sent to the press the leader of a 


strive for the restoration of their rights to those robbed | late paper, we received from a well-known abo 
u . 


ot rm _— han Gem patti ony: ; litionist (the Rev. Richard Thayer, of Bridgewater,) a 
trpe Man, for he took. Right Gy Me, geidy, comer | letter asking our attention to what appeared to him a 
than Expediency, and asked only to discern whither | discrepancy between the statement of Mr. Pillsbury 
Conscience led, to know the way that he should go in his speech on the First, at Worcester, and that 
In the midst of the political corraption and public | of the Christian Citizen, in relation to the degree of 
profligacy of a deguacrate ages he kept his heart pare | respect shown to the funeral pageant of Captain 
Hie exiibited the ets rere Lincoln, by the inhabitantsof the town and county 
re va cautious, yet constant, progress of ideas and | (+ Worcester. It does not appear to us that the 
principles, even to the end of one of the longest of | language of Mr. Pillsbury, though general in its 


. . } 
His prime of life and his old age are fullof| oy and glowing in its phrase, would be apt to 


for the une teaches us how to make the mislead the minds of those that read it, in this par- 
a Sxtillos ¢ ilies gree, tenes | ticular. We do not think that it would generally 
ending tor such a day. : - 

convey the impression that every shop was closed 
genial in its influences and more fruitful of blessings ‘or mgd every Tea tadéan tn the Age and dicen 
than many common Summers, than a multitude of | united in doing honor tothe dead soldier. It seems 
to us merely to express iu picturesque language, 
THE REV. DR. DEWEY that honor was paid to him by the inhabitants of the 

é ; : | town and county of Worcester. 
y illy lett written by this gentleman to! at “ge 

PO ara Pea ae: 4 e | The attempt of the Christian Citizen to make out 


the Christian Inquirer will be found in another part} mug ‘ 4 tr 
of this paper. It deserves notice only as another | © SoeeoF tatignent vietee Ss Some oF Seek Oe 
c : Its 


unwilling testimony to the growing strength of the: zens seems to us to fai ,on its own showing 
Anti-Slavery Movement Dr. Dewey, we believe, | statement, as sent to us by Mr. Thayer, is as fol- 
é “ a 4 . . ’ | 


is reckoned among the chiefest Rabbies of his de- | 


He was a 


and his hands clean. 


lives. 
instruction ; 
other beautiful and blessed. 


vulgar Springs.—Qq. 





ows :-— 





nomination, (the Unitarian,) and has some reputa- 
tion, among his own sect, asa sermon-writer. Such 


witness, under his own hand, as this letter contains, | heard of beyond the limits of his native State,-there 


to the might of Abolitionism, is, therefore, worth a 
passing word. We have also inserted a communi- 
cation, called forth by this letter, which appeared 
originally in the Boston Courier, and which we be- 
lieve we violate no confidence in stating to be from 
the earnest and vigorous pen of our friend, Epuunp 
Jackson. This excellent article covers the whole 
ground opened by this letter so completely and so 
thoroughly, that very little is left for us to say. 

The Reverend Gentleman appears from this chap- 
ter of Lamentations, to have been long a victim of 
persecution. Rabid abolitionists, frothing at the 
mouth, have been for years upon his track. But it 
is not until their growlings are re echoed from the 
other side of the Atlantic that he at last stands at 
bay. Weare afraid, however, that this was not be- 
fore he had been bitten, for he appears co be (if he 
will pardon an Americano-Hibernicism) very mad, 
himself. He certainly appears, in this letter, mach 
more in the attitude and temper of Parson Trulliber 
than of Parson Adams. But let that pass. 


We are perfectly willing to let every man be the 
judge of his own persecutions. Every man his own 
Martyrologist, say we. We are, therefore, not at all 
disposed to deny that the sufferings of this painful 
Confessor haye been as great as he sets them forth. 
We cannot doubt, from his own showing, and from 
the complacent acquiescence of the Christian Regis- 
ter in his claims, that he can make out a clear title 
to Canonization in the Unitarian Kalendar. We can 
only say that they are not as fresh im our remem- 
brance as in his. But it is very possible, im the 
many field-days, which those mighty hunters, the 
Anti-Slavery Nimrods, have had in pursuit of this 





* Had our citizens generally united in this sense- 
less pageant, in honor of one who, had he died 
quietly in his bed, would perhaps have never been 


jis no doubt but their conduct would have been con- 
| strued into an approval of warlike deeds and mil- 
| itary glory; there is no doubt bat the‘effect would 
| have been to encourage the war spirit in our midst, 
jand to inspire the minds of our children with false 
| notions of the glory and honor to be acquired upon 
the field of caraage and blood. Taking into con- 
| sideration the charaeter of this community—their 
disapprobation of everything connected with the 
war weare now waging in Mexico—nothing could 
have been in worse taste than the attempt to pay 
such unusual honors to one who had been instrumen- 
tal in its prosecution ;—and from the bottom of our 
heart do we rejoice thatthe invitations and appeals of 
the committee were received with such universal 
dissent by all classes of the people.’ 


We really cannot perceive from whence the Citi- 
zen derives this heartfelt joy. The military display 
and imposing character of the pageant are not de- 
nied, and these are what constituted the testimoni- 
alin honor of Captain Lincoln, and through him to 
the cause in which he had fallen. Worcester County 
furnished men enough in some shape or other to 
make upastriking display. And this is all that Mr. 
Pillsbury meant. The circumstance of the ab- 
sence of those that were not present seems to us 4 
very small foundation on which to build up such a 
Superstructure of satisfaction. Few men like to 
walk at the tail of a military pr » however 
well inclined they may be to the occasion that calle 
for it. They undoubtedly, preferred seeing the 
sight, themselves, to making the sorriest part of the 
show. And the Citizen proceeds to say that there 
“Were ‘thousands presént to witness the pageant 
from other towns!’ The editor must be of a very 
sanguine temperament if he sees any thing in these 
circumstances to inspire him with complacency in 
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view of ‘the character of this community,’ or any 
symptoms of ‘ disapprobation of everything connect- 


ed with the Mexicar. war.’ [fall this did not amoum 
to ‘an approval of warlike deeds and military glo- 
ry,’ to be attended with all the consequences the 
Citizen deprecates, we should really like to know 
what would ! 

When we first heard of the small number of ‘pe- 
kins’ (as Bonaparte's soldiers used to call every 
thing that was not military) in the procession, we 
were inclined to attribute itto disapprobation of the 
oceasion. But we afierwards heard the eireum- 
stance accounted for very satisfactorily, if not so 
ereditably to the parties concerned. And it was 
on the ground that the place assigned to the citi- 
zens was efter that given to a Catholic Benevelent 
Society, (undoubtedly chiefly composed of Irishmen) 
and to the officers and students of the Catholic Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross. We fear that it was an 
aversion to Irishmen rather than to War in the Ab- 
stract, and an abhorrence of Popery rather than of 
the Mexican War in the Concrete, that prevented a 
greater attendance of eitizens in the procession. We 
apprehend that quite as fair an inference might be 
drawn in favor of the disapprobation of the Boston 
truckmen of Mr. Polk's person or policy, from their 
having wheeled offand refused to take their place in 
the procession at his Reception, when they found that 
they were postponed to some Irish Societies. 

But it is quite a waste of energy and ingenuity to 
attempt to prove the abhorrence of the people of 
Worcester, or ofany other part of Massachusetts, to 
war in general, or to this war in particular, from any 
such demonstrations as this, supposing them to have 
been demonstrative in the way the Citizen supposes, 
in the fuce of the triumphant election of Governor 
Briggs, and Messrs. Winthrop and Abbott, in spite 
of, or rather because of, whatthey had done in sup- 
port and encouragement of this war. It would 
be an easy way of paying the tithes of mint and an- 
nise, while the weightier matters of the law were 
neglected, for men to avoid a walk through the 
streets of Worcester on a July day, and then aceouut 
it to themselves for righteousness! Sucha plea in 
mitigation will not be received in Heaven's Chan- 
cery. The guilt of sustaining this war lies at the 
door of the political parties who voted for it directly 
in the persons of George N. Briggs and Isaac Davis 
and indirectly by voting atall under a Constitation 
which has made it necessary and possible. There 
is no general aversion tothe war. It puts money 
into too many purses. The faint opposition (and 
how faint!) ofa portion of the pulpits and the presses 
of the country, proves by its very feebleness, how well 
content, or, at least, how indifferent the leaders and 
the people are to this war with all its precedent 
usurpations and concomitant crimes. We must) 
seek out a more substantial capital for our self-glo- 
rification, than is afforded by any disapprobation | 
evinced by Massachusetts, or any of her parts, to| 
the Mexican war.—e«. 








MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, IN HONOR 
OF DOUGLASS AND GARRISON. 

A reception meeting, for F. Douglass, by the col- 
ored people of Philadelphia, was given on Friday 
evening Aug. 6th, in the Bethel Charch. Robert 
Purvis presided, and in an eloquent and exceedingly | 





appropriate speech imtroduced Mr. Douglass to the | 
He was most cordially welcomed, and, 


andience. 
addressed the meeting in a speech which is describ- | 
ed as ‘holding the audience spell-bound for more | 
than twohours.’ Mr. Garrison was then introduced | 
to the meeting, and as he came forward was ‘ greet- 
ed with loud and continaed cheering. His speech 
was an ‘eloquent and impressive appeal to the col- 
ored people to identify themselves with the anticsle-| 
very cause, and to elevate themselves by indastry, 
and virtue, and intelligence.” 

At the close of the reception meeting,a handsome | 
collation, tm tukeu of thoie gratitude and eogard ta 
Mess. Garrison and Douglass, was given by the 
colored people. A fine band of music gave addi - 
tional attraction to the occasion. Brief but effective 
speeches were made by Messrs. Garrison, Douglass, 
Purvis, Bias, &+. The sentiment of Nu Union with 
Slareholders, which Mr. Girrison gave atthe close | 
of his remarks,‘ was received with a thundering 
cheer, and a hearty three times three.’ 

The following are the sentiments which called up 
the speakers therein named : 


| 


Our Guest Frederick Douglass—The stanch advo- 
cate of Liberty. Time never can erase from our) 
memory the services of so great a champion 

William Lloyd Garrison—The first to cry hold to 
the tyrants of the South, the last to yield principle 
to interest, his reward is in heaven. 

Tune—Sweet Home. m. 





Mrs. Lucretia Mort held religious meetings in 
the Unitarian meeting-house in Nantucket, on Sun- 
day last, Aag. 15. 

Mrs. Mott also held a meeting, on Sunday evening 
Aug. 22d, at Worcester, in the meeting-house of 
the 2nd Congregational (Unitarian) Society, Rev. 
Alonzo Hill, Pastor. We understand that the large 
house was entirely filled, and that Mrs. Mott spoke 
most eloquently and faithfully on the great topics of 
Chastian life and character, and with particular 
reference to Slavery, and other prevailing crimes 
and wrongs of the day. The lecture was received 
with great interest, and the noble-hearted woman 
who gave it won a new litle to the respect of all her 
hearers. 





HOSEA BIGLOW. 

We intended to have welcomed this valuable 
young friend to town, last week, and. to have given 
him the seat of honor inside our paper. We are re- 
joiced to find that he has extended his gorrespond- 
ence, and hope that he will continue his communi- 
cations with the public. Weare glad to hear from 
Parson Wilbur again, and hope that the venerable 
Ezekiel can still affirm that ‘there's nowheres a kit- 
ting spryer'n he be.’ 

Should any of our readers be so abandoned as 
not to read our column of Poetry, regularly, we ad- 
vise them to look up their last week's Liberator, 
and there edify themselves with the latest and most 
authentic accounts from Deacon Briggs's Volunteers, 
on the * Rio Grandy.’—g. 





THE LONDON JOURNAL AND THE LONDON 
WEEKLY TIMES. 

By the Cambria we received copies of there val- 
uable publications, which are new to us. ‘The 
Journal is a Quarto of 15pp. illustrated with wood- 
cuts,and containing a great amount of reading mat- 
ter, which seems to be well selected and interesting. 
Among other matters, we noticed copious extracts 
from Douglass's Narrative. It is furnished ut the 
low price of one penny; and as it appears to have 
reached its fifth volume, it must have found its ac- 
countin its moderation of terms. 

The Weekly Times is a Newspaper, published by 
the same parties as the Journal; the Journal par- 
taking rather of the nature of a Magazine. It con- 
tains a very great variety of news, political informa- 
tion, and general and miscellaneous reading. It is 
put at the low price of three-pence per number, be- 


ing about half the price of the London Weeklies in ; 


general. We can recommend these works to any 
of our readers who are desirous of seeing a weekly 
London paper, ata very reasonable expense.—@- 





i> The Utica Liberty Press bas commenced the 
re-publication of Major Colthurst’s Journal. Would 
it be more than fair, that it should state that it copies 
from this paper ? 





We would invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the excellent Fourth of July discourse of 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, on our Jast page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. D. W., of Dablin, will find, we hope, in the 
columns of the Liberator, our excuse for not having 
complied with his request. We will endeavor to do 
what he asks by the next Steamer. 

Eowarp Szancn's letter is welcome as his always 
are. It will appear next week. 

*Liserty,’ Westfield, Mass. The proposition of 
his pious neighbor to the abolitionists to devise a 
plan for the education of slaves, in which he and 
his church woula join, is, of course,a mere pro- 
slavery ruse. Why does not he devise one hiinseif? 
It is as much his business as ours. We are glad to 
find that so sterile a soil has so faithful a husband- 
man as our correspondent. 

L., Boston, as we suppose. Our friend should 
give the name of the Boat on which the distinction 
because of color was made, and the names of parties, 
and especially Ais‘own. Statements of facts should 
always be accompanied by responsible names. And, 
in general, we would state that all writers for the 
Liberator should be careful and let the editor know 
who they are. Their names need not appear in the 
paper unless they wish it, but the editor should al- 
ways know them. 

K., ‘Pleasant Height, Lanc.Co., Pa.,’ as far as we 
can judge by the post-mark. His letter, very long, 
and something objurgatory, is received. Its length is 
a great objection to its insertion ; but its being anon- 
ymous an insuperable one, in view of its nature. 
How do we know whether he is what he seems or 
not? We think, however, if he will read again the ar- 
ticle of which he complains, in the latter part of his 
letter, he will find that he has given himself very un- 
necessary trouble, as we there affirm, in as plain 
terms as we know how to use, the very propositions 
which he accuses us of denying. 

We do affirm that all who seceded intelligently, 
in the Apostacy of 1840, were not abolitionists, be- 
cause they proved by their acts that their sectarian- 
ism and their religious caste were dearer to them 
than the cause of the slave. Because they made 
false issues and maintained them with slanderous 
lying and pecuniary dishonesty, for the purpose of 
escaping from the uncompromising position which the 
Am. A. 8. Society occupied then and has ever since. 
Such men, we suppose our correspondent does not 
esteem abolitionists, nor suchas aided, comforted or 
abetted them. None of ourcensures apply to any 
other. 

As to mere differences of opinion on any subject 
aside from slavery, it would be strange if we made 
that any test, when our ranks are made up of men 
of every and all opinions, religious and political. 
We act with all who will act with us. Abolition- 
ists of all sects, and of all parties, of the Third 
party, as well as of the Whig and Democratic Party, 
meet on the platform of Old Organization and co- 
operate as far as they can consistently with their 
other opinions. Personal character, not differences 
of opinion, has been all that has made certain per- 
sons feel that they were under the ban of Old Or- 
ganization. There was never a more united ora 
more tolerating body than the true abolitionists have 
been from the beginning,—those that have proved 
themselves to be such by their fidelity in all trials. 

C. H., Upper Oxford, Chester Co. Pa. His let- 
ter received and directions attended to. We would 


| remind him that Editors have rights as well as Cor- 


respondents, and that it is possible that illiberality 
may exist on the part of the subscribers, as well as of 
the conductor, of a paper. The columnsof the Lib- 
erator are finite, and the Editor must be permitted 
the discretion of saying how they shall be filled 
up.—e. 





LETTER FROM WM. W. BROWN. 
Fircusorc, Aug. 9, 1847. 
My Dear Faixyp May: 


You have, I doubt not, heard of our meeting at 


) New Redford; it was well attended, and | think did 


some good for the cause. The colored people of 
New Bedford are in advance of the colored people 
of any other place that | have visited in the State. 
1 cume from there directly to Leominster, and in the 
evening a large audience assembled atthe Unitarian 
church, and a more attentive one | have never 
spoken to. 


On the following Thursday, the fematfes formed 
an anti-slavery sewing circle for the pur pose of aid- 
ing the next Boston Fair ; and | doubt not but their 
labor will be appreciated by the friends of the cause 
in and about Boston, and am more and more con- 
vinced of the propriety of invoking the aid of fe- 
males to the slave's cause. Their sewing circles 
will have a salutary effect upon all whoattend them. 
Nothing looks more cheering to me than to see acir- 
cle of women working with their own hands for the 
redemption of their enslaved countrymen. And 
why should they not labor for the downfall of sla- 
very? Are not more than a million of females driv- 
en daily to the sugar, the cotton, the rice and tobac- 
co plantations of the South? Are they not denied 
the marriage rite? Is not Jesus crucified every 
day on the plains of the South, in the person of the 
unprotected slave? I never fail to urge upon the 
women the discharge of their duty to the slave. 
Some ask, ‘ What can we do ?’—‘ There is a major- 
ity against having any thing done in our town,’ &c. 
But they should understand that the success of our 
cause does not depend upon majorities; and if it 
did, the fact that a majority are against us, does not 
make them right or us wrong. They should recollect 
that it was a majority which passed the Stamp Act, 
and the Tea Tax, which smiled upon the persecu- 
tions of Galileo, which stood about the stake of Ser- 
vetus, which administered the hemlock to Socrates, 
which called for the crucifixion of Jesus. But that 
did not make those acts right. 


And then they should take a view of the past, and 
see what has been accomplished by the aid of Wo- 
men. They should recollect that it was a woman 
that potin motion the machinery by which 800,000 
of our brethren obtained their freedom in the West 
Indies ; by a woman Rome obtained her liberty ; by 
a woman the plebeians acquired the Consulate; by 
a woman, when the city was trembling with the vin- 
dictive exile at its gates, it was saved from that de- 
struction which no other influence could avert. 
Such evidences as these should strengthen their 
hands, and cause them to labor with redoubled en- 
ergy, until the last chain shall fall from the limb 
of the last slave, not only in America, but in the 
world. 

Yours for the oppressed, 
WM. W. BROWN. 





More ‘Aid and Comfort.'—We learn that on Sat- 
urday last Two Millions of Specie passed over the 
Harrisburg railroad, on its way to Mexico, via New 
Orleans. This, with Five Millions previously for- 
warded, makes Seven Millions of the people's money 
which have already been drained from the specie of 
this section of the country to maintain this useless 
war; and to enrich the Mexicans at our expense. 





iccident.—Friday afternoon of last week as Mr. 
Parker Emerson, carpenter, was standing on a ladder, 
at work on a building belonging to Mr. Bixby, in 
Commercial street, the end of a truck struck the 
ladder, knocked it down, and Mr. Emerson fell a 
istance of eighteen feet, striking on the sidewalk, 
bruising him severely. He was conveyed home in 
great distress. It is supposed that he is injured in- 
ternally ; and as he is years of age, it is doubt- 
ful whether he will recover. Mr. Emerson saw that 
the truck was likely to strike the ladder, and called 
to the driver to be careful, but he paid no attention 
to him; and when the ladder fell, he drove off, 
without stopping to ascertain what injury had been 
done. We oid not learn the name of the trackman, 
but understand he belongs to East Boston.—Atias. 

MARRIED—In 


i Aug. 14, by Rev. 
Jeremiah Asher, Mr. Thomas aul vof oe city, to 
Miss Euceba Morse, of Providence. 














BARNSTABLE AND BRISTOL COUNTIES: 

NOTICE. 5 

Witt W. Brows, a slave in Mis 

souri, now an Agent of the usetts Anti 

Slavery Society, will lecture in the towns named 
below as follows :— 





Chatham, Tuesday ’ September 7. 
Hyannis, Tharsday, ” 9. 
Sandwich, Friday, i 10. 
Falmouth, Sunday,” “s 12. 
Fairhaven, Tuesday, be! 14. 
Taunton, Wednesday, “ 15. 
Pawtucket, Friday, “ 17. 
Attleboro’, Thursday, “ 23. 
Norton, Friday, s 24. 
S. Abi » Sunday, “ 26. 
E. Bridgewater, Tuesday, “ 28. 
N.Bridgewater, Wednesday, “ 29. 
W.Bridgewater, Thursday, « 3u, 
S. Bridgewater, Friday, October 1. 
NANTUCKET.—NOTICE. 


Parker Pitissury will go from Harwich toe 
Nantucket, and may be expected to speak in Nan- 
tucket, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 7. 


OLD COLONY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A Quarterly Meeting of this Society will be held 
in South Bridgewater, on Saturday and Sunda 
October 24 and 3d, 1847. The meeting will be held 
in the spacious Town House, only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Depot, and continue through each 
day and evening. Meeting will commence at 9 1-2 
o'clock, A. M. f 

We do most urgently and earnestly request the 
friends of the Society so to arrange matters, as to be 
present at this meeting. We give the notice thus 
early, that all arrangements, necessary to be made 
in order to attend, may have ample time to be con- 
summated. Bridgewater is a new field, and conse- 
quently we need a strong and full meeting. Bestir, 
yourselves, then, abolitionists of the Ol Colony! 
and let not the 2d and 3d of October next find you 
indifferent and inactive in the noble cause of hu- 
manity, but awake, and fight with all your might 
against the neta spirit of the nation, and 
more especially that of Old Bridgewater ! 

Samuel May, Jr.. Wm. W. Brown, L. Moody, 
P. Pillsbury, and other able speakers, will be pres- 
ent. 

* The Bridgewater Letter,’ in reply to a letter re+ 
ceived from Bridgewater in England, on the sub- 
jects of Slavery and War, will be revizwren at 


this meeting. 
HENRY H. BRIGHAM, 
Secr: 


South Abington, Sept. 3, 1847, 
i> Will the Standard please copy ? 


GRAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION ON 
CAPE COD. 

A Convention of the friends ofimpartial freedom, 
will be held in Harwich, (Cape Cod,) commencing 
on Thursday, Sept. 2ad., and continue four days— 
closing on Sunday evening following. The San 
vention willbe held in a beautiful grove, about one 
mile South of the Congregational Meeting-House. 
‘The whole question of Slavery, its political, ecclesi- 
astical and social relations, will be opened to the free- 
est, fullest, and most searching discussion. All, 
whether friends or foes of the Anti-Slavery Cause, 
are cordially invited to be with us and aid in the de- 
liberations. 

Several able and eloquent speakers from abroad 
are expected to be present; and it is confidently 
hoped that this will be the largest Convention in be- 
half of human rightsever held in Barnstable. In 
order to prevent trouble, all who ean conveniently, 
are requested to bring their own refreshments. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the citizens to 
lodge those who wish to remain over night. 

FRANKLIN SEARS, 
LORENZO D. NICKERSON, 
JOSHUA H. ROBBINS. 

Committee of Arrangements. 


TOUR OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
AND FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


Through the State of New York. 


These friends of the Stave have kindly consent- 
ed to spend a few weeksin this State on their way 
home from Ohio. 1 give this early notice of their 
intentions, that every individual may make arrange- 
ments to be at one or more of the Conventions 
which they will attend. 

It is unnecessary to urge, or even earnestly invite 
any one to go. The bare announcementof the names 
of Garrison, and Dovcrass, will secure an over- 
whelming audience anywhere in the Empire State. 
Unless prevented by sickness or accident, they will 
attend Conventions as follows :—at 

BUFFALO. On Tuesday and Wednesday, Ser 
TEMBER [4th and 15th, commencing at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. on each day. 

ROCHESTER.—On Thursday and Friday, Se 
tember 16th and 17th, commencing at 2 o'clock, P. 
M. on Thursday, and 10 o'clock, A. M. on Fri- 


day. 
FARMINGTON.—On Sunday, September 19th, 
commencing at 2 o’clock P. M. 

CANANDAIGUA.—On Monday, September 20th, 
commencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

WATERLOO.—On ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 2ist and 22, commencing, on Tuesday, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. and at 10 o'clock, A. M. on 
Wednesday. 

AUBURN.—On Thursday, September 23d, com- 
mencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

SYRACUSE.—On Friday, September 24th, com 
mencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

WEST WINFIELD.—On Saturday and Sunday, 
September 25th and 26th, commencing on Saturday 
at 2o’clock, P. M. and at 10 o'clock, A. M. on Sun- 











day. 

LITTLE FALLS.—On Monday end Tuesday, 
September 27th and 23th, commencing on Monday, 
at 2o’clock P.M. and 10 o'clock, A. M. on Tues- 


day. 
*ALBANY.—On Wednesday, September 29th, 
commencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
Several othar distinguished sp 
ent at all the Conventions, and 
CHARLES LENOX REMOND will be at Bur 
rato, Rocuesrer, Farmineros, and Cananpat- 


GUA. 

E. D. HUDSON and LEWIS HAYDEN will be 
at West Winrievcp and Litrie Farts. 

Will the friends in the different places make early 
and ample arrangements, and let the notice be ex- 
tended far and wide by handbills and otherwise, so 
that no individual shall miss the rare opportunity for 
want of notice. 

Will the local papers please copy the foregoing no; 
tice, so far as their particular localities are concern 


ed? 
3 J.C. HATHAWAY, 
General Agent for the State of New York} 
Farmincton, 7th mo. 1847. 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

It is proposed to hold a Fair to aid the cause of 
emancipation, at the time and place of the next an- 
niversary of the Western Anti-Slavery Society ; and 
the object of this circular is to invite all to assist in 
preparing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 
pression—who desire that our country shall be re- 
deemed from the rule of tyrants—who wish io break 
the yoke of the captive, and to repel the aggressions 
which Slavery is making upon our own rights. 
Whether the contributions shall be worthy of the 
caase—worthy the high professions of those who 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may greatly de- 
pend, reader, upon your efforts. Are you willing 
to contribute of your abundance or your penury ? are 
you willing to stimulate others to do works, and 
unite with them to bring your neighborhood offering, 
and lay it upon the altar of humanity? If you have 
neither silger nor gold, are you willing to consecrate 
a portion of what you do possess to thiscause? Let 
the farmer and his wife bring grain and wool, brooms 
and baskets, cloth, and other manufactured articles, 
—let the dairy maid come with her cheese and bat- 
ter, and the miller with his floar—let the hatter and 
tinner, the saddler and shoemaker, present such 
needful things as their several handicrafts can fur 
pish—let the merchant contribute liberally of his 
stock, and those who are skilful with the needle 
bring such useful and fancy articles as their ingen 
ity may devise. c . 

The proceeds of this Fair will be appropriated to 
the support of the Anti-Slavery movement in the 
West, either by placing them at the disposal of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society, or epplying them by 
direction of the donors,to some branch of this re- 
form, in harmony with the views of that Society. 





kers will be pres- 





N a publishing office in Boston, an active, intelli- 
nt and honest young man. One who can fur- 

at testimonials may procure a responsible 
and advantageous situation, by an immediate appli- 


cation. __ ; : 
Also, another wanted in a large clothing and vari! 
ety establishment. 


Situation as porter, or similar loyment, desired 
“ ane mi wouldee iy to ive satis 

faction to hi ey Ww. C. NELL, 
Sept. 3 , is@ 
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799 atte: From the Christian. 
beens MAN. 
BY J. BR. FREESE. 
Man ig not always man, nor woman always women ; 
For some there are, who, though in stature look like 
them, 

And bear, thus far, the impress of their God, 
Yet still they lack the principle within, 


Which makes them great above their fellow worms! 


The worm that crawls—the insect buzzing round, 
In structure are as great as man can boast, 

And, hence, the difference must lay in the mind, 
Which, if once lacking, makes them equal all! 


Some men are like a fair and precious nut, 
Whose outward look bespeaks a good within; 
Bot when ‘tis cracked, behold, the kernel’s gone, 
And nought remains but empty, tasteless shell ' 
Some women, too, like fruits of fairest look, 
Doth to the eye angelic forms appear; 

But, when the paring has been taken off, 


And thus prepared, we taste what heavenly seemed, 


We find a poison Jurking deep within, 
Ar 4 nought ef good, save what the eye had seen! 


Another class had souls of goodly size, 

But from the crushing of a pride without, 

And passions strong contending fierce within— 
They live inactive—die with none to bless! 
And, yet another hath still jarger souls, 
Longing to do whatever good they can ; 

But for a want of channels to flow out, 

Or means, by which those channels to extend, 
They live unnoticed—die unbless'd by man! 
And, yet still, others claim our notice here— 


'Tis they who, though in forms, perhaps, lees fair, 
Yet, with God's impress stamped upon their heart, 


Which makes them noble, gen’rous, good and kind, 


They, who in love, oft seck the widow's cot, 
And pour the balm of Friendship in ber heart— 
They, who are honest, noblest work of God, 

In body manlike—semi-god in mind ! 

Thus mortals differ in their souls and means ; 
Some none, some little, medium, large and great, 
And as this difference so mar truly is 

No mab, a man, great man, greater still! 





WORK IS PRAYER. 
BY DUGANNE. 


Brothers! be ye who ye may— 
Sons of men! | bid ye pray! 

Pray unceasing ! pray with might! 
Pray in darkness! pray in light! 
Life hath yet no hours to spare ; 
Lire 1s Torr—and toil is prayer. 


Life is toil, and all that lives 
Bacrifice of labor gives! 

Water, fire, and air, and earth, 

Rest not; pause not, from their birth ; 
Sacred toil doth nature share— 
Labor ! labor !—work is prayer. 


Seed within the fruitful ground, 
Insects in the seas profound, 

Bird, and beast, and tree, and flower— 
Each hath labor for its dower— 

Each the mark of toil doth wear; 
Labor ! Jabor !—work is prayer. 


Student! in thy searching mind, 
Lo! the key of heaven thou'lt find! 
Trim thy lamp, and burn thine oil— 
Through the midnight watches toil! 
Lay the soul’s great secrets bare ; 
Labor ! labor !—work is prayer. 


Patriot! toiling for thy kind, 

Thou shalt break the chains that bind ! 
Shape thy thought, and mould thy plan; 
Toil for freedom! toil fer man! 

Sagely think, and boldly dare ; 

Labor ! labor !—work is prayer. 


Christian ! round thee brothers stand— 
Pledge thy truth, and give thy hand— 
Raise the downcast—help the weak ; 
Toil for good—for virtue speak— 

let thy brethren be thy care ; 

Labor! labor !—work is prayer. 


Pray ye all!—the night draws near; 
Toil, while yet the sky is clear, 

Toil, while evil round ye springs, 
Toil, while wrong its shadow flings, 
Toil in hope, and ne'er despair ! 
Labor ! labor !—work is prayer. 





The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times & Daily 
Keystone, 2 Democratic paper, does some of the 
Whigs pretty brown in the following parody on Can- 
ning’ ‘ Knife Grinder.’ 


THE FEDERAL PRESS. 


*Oh General Taylor! whither are you going? 

Par in San Luis—the road is out of order; 

Your troops are few, their linen, sir, wants mending— 
So do their breeches ! 


Poor ‘ Rovgh and Ready "! little think your men, sir, 
How, when you bid them slaughter harmless Mexi- 
cans, 
Your soul revolts, sir, at such fields as Monterey, 
And Buena Vista! 


Tell us, Ob. Zachary ! how came you to go to Mexi- 
co? 
Did Mr. Polk tyranically use you? 
Force you, instead of butchering Florida Indians, 
To murder whité men? 


Was it the President, who feared your popularity, 

And knew you deemed * His War’ unjust, unholy? 

Or was it the Secretary, to read your despatches, 
All about glory ? 


(Haye you not read ‘Tom Corwin's speech’ on 
Mexico? 

Will you be President? As for Clay, hem !—we 
Stand ready to drop him soon as you have told us 

A pitiful story!’ 

GENERAL TAYLOR. 

‘ Story ! God bless you! | have none to tell, sirs; 
Only the blasted Mexicans invaded Texas— 
And they who call such wars ‘ unjast, unholy’ 

* Are worse than Mexicans.’ 


My country called for me, and I am here! 

(The old white horse and blue coat’s alwafs ready !) 

* The Mexicans wrong me, sir,’ said she; and I said, | 
* Let's * give ‘em ——.’ 

Then came my friends in order to take me up for 

The Presi®ency ; they placed me before the people ; 

But Feds and Nativists put me in their newspapers, 
As.an ‘ Available.’ 


¥ should be glad, by the ‘free will of the nation,’ 
To be the President, if you will give me votes 
enough, [dle, 
As the ‘ No Party Candidate.’ But 1 will not med- 
With ‘ party schemes,’ sir, 
Feperat Press. 
* We give thee votes, sir? We'll sce thee hanged 
first... 
V rete ot pohey can influence— 
Skull-breaker! throat cutter | child andwoman slayer! 4 
* Slave driver’ and outcast!’ 
‘ Bo live, that when thy summons comes to join 
Th’ innamerable caravan that moves “a 
To the pale realms of shade, where each must take 
Hie chamber in the silent halls of death ; 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 


parts of the Constitution, we ought to. remember isa blessing? Do we not fee! what a great | must be labelled by ‘ and ‘baby ’ by most eminent physicians in the country. 
that others parts are anti-slavery. Iisa pro-s'avery means it is of educating the minds of the nation?| must be wholly p By the aid of India- fe. aig cane reside at a distance from Boston, who 
instrument, butitis alsoan antt-slavery instrumeni, | All the free schools ms and universi-| rubber, a child might be bounded into pedition per 207 a: Pa pe par ee to consult Mrs. Mott per- 
Jt is an inconsistent instrument, made by inconsis- | ties of Prussia cannot do half as much for the edu-| force, and forever, plaiuing sr actae tape fall ge gperser as above, 4 
tent men. But I —- wa cota tires a cation et the co mind sig ie nootens a shane Oe tte concn oe may mabe over Ls chan sect Petr ys receive her answer by 
consistencies will be YY us, In every v in c ‘op ve reserved for “pet " 
ments whieh shall give the whole an | questions of ment, law, statesmanship, com-| 8¢!ves, leap into t most sacred turn Pa Angora her tcc all _ of od rove 
anti-sta charaeter. A movement has com-| merce and social life, are continually examined} whatsommersets he chooses in his‘ highest’ : Letters ites be pest peid to receive po roa A 
menced which = —in fact, take what steps n, June 18th, 1847. ty 
complisfied or t 
H But there wake little ETY FOR weg DISCHARGED CON 
Pa ; GENERAL AGENT. 
A ine C. Taft, State Agent for aiding Dis- 
; of the church should have so'quewer! a5 od Convicts i wle agent ofthis Society o. 
» daily. open fpr other Gultecs hours.— 


Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustain’d and sooth’d,| in 


By an anfaliering trust, approath thy grave, 4 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
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A SERMON” 


SONIC TEMPLE. BY JAMES FR 







have nothing at present to say. But of yeas 
titles I should prefer that of the sermon. I shout 

say ‘God and our Country,’ rather than ‘God or 
our Country” Ido not believe that we are ever 
called to choose between what we owe to God and 
what we owe to our country. Loyalty to one is 
loyalty to the other, Loyalty to our oneness 
demand that we shall rebuke its sins. the 


their nation, but they were none the less true pa- 
triots because they denounced punishments on 
Judea und Israel for their iniquities and transgres- 
sions. Loyalty to our country may demand of us 
that we refuse to obey its laws, when those laws 
conflict with the laws of God. So the apostles, 


Judea, passed a law forbidding any one to 

in the name of Jesus, were obliged to d Y; 
saying, ‘ Whether it is right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.’ 
But the apostles did not cease to love and serve 
their country, though they disobeyed her unjust 
laws. loved their country, ‘right or wrong? 
If it was wrong; they showed their love by rebuk- 
ing itsgvrong and protesting against it, in wo.d 
and act—if right, they showed their love by up- 
holding it in its righteous course. When a be- 
came Christians they learned to Jove alt mankind, 
but they did not love their own nation the less, but 
the more, on that account. Their humanity did 
not swallow up their patriotism—it purified, deep- 
ened, and ennobled it. With what ardent affec- 
tion Paul’s heart yearned towards his brethren 
after the flesh, when he almost wished that he 
were aceursed for their sakes. And yet these 
countrymen had rejected and crucified his Mas- 
ter. 

God and our Countiy! Well may those words 
be united, for itis by the providence of God that 
a nation is founded, and not by the will of man. 
God sends a nation into existence because he has 
a work for it to do, which vo other nation can ae- 
complish. And if you and I were born here or 
have been brought here, that too was a Divine 
Providence, and we have a work to do in this land 
and for this people. If our country commits sin, 
let us rebuke its sin—if it is faithless to its princi- 
ples, its ideas, its works, let us expose that unfaith- 
fulness—if its laws are untrue and unjust, let us 
pay them no respect—if its rulers are wicked men, 
not ruling in the fear of God, let us not flatter them 
by any hypocritical or forma] homage. But mean- 
time to the people themselves Jet us be true—let 
us love our nation—let us promote its real and 
highest interests, labor for its peace and its purity. 

But some one will say, ‘ Your county expresses 
itself by its laws—the laws of the land are the 
voice of the naticn, legitimately expressed. Now 
suppose these laws conflict with those of God. 
Must you not then say, ‘God or our Country ’?’ 

Well, let us suppose a case. I am in Illinois, 
and the laws of Iilinois forbid me from sheltering 
a runaway slave, or giving bim so much as a 
piece of bread if he comes starving to my house. 
What ought Ito do? In the first place J ought to 
try to have those laws changed as svon as possible. 
In the second place, until they are changed, I ought 
to break them as often as possible, fur God com- 
mands me to shelter and help even my deadliest 
foe ; much more one whose only crime is the mis- 
fortune of having been unjustly deprived of bis 
liberty. In breaking such laws I shall still be serv- 
ing my country, for I shall be doing something to 
counteract the disgrace which my country sustains 
before the world for the existence of such Jaws. 


ignorantly, by the influence of a few cunning or 
selfish men,) can | regard such laws as the voice 
of the people, as expressing the sentiment of the 
nation? If 1 did { should truly dispair of my 
country, and wish to fly from it forever. Suppose 
J keow that the law will be scpeated next Week, 
Does it then justly express the mind of the peo- 
ple now, but not express their mind a week 
hence ? 

Stili it may be said, ‘If you allow every man to 
decide for himself what laws are just and to be obey- 
ed, and what laws unjust and to be disobeyed, you 
totally overthrow the uuthority of the laws, and so 
overturn society from its foundation,’ 

Not ut all, for there is yet another point to be 
added. I said that if a law was unjust we are (Ist,) 
to endeavor to have it repealed, (2d,) to disobey it 
till it is repealed. I now add, (3d,) we are quietly 
to submit to the penalty provided for its infraction. 
Thus we ‘Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things which are 


do, and submitting our sou! to him who after he 
has killed can distroy soul and body in hell—thus 
we obey our individual conscience, and yet main- 
tain a social order. We are neither traitors nor 
revolutionists, for we do not resist nor seek to 
overthrow the authority of the State. 
no forcible opposition, we oppose it merely with 
reason and righteousness. We allow it to take 
away our goods and imprison our perron. But 
we do not allow itto nullify God’s commands or 
prohibitions, 

So Socrates acted, when by an unjust law of the 

people he was condemned to die, A friend came 
to him in his prison, and said, I have brided the 
jailor, and you can escape wih me. But Socrates 
said, ‘ Let us see first if it would be right for me to 
escape. And after discussing the question, he 
refused to eseape, on the ground that though the 
law was unjust, yet as a good citizen he was bound 
to submit to its inflictions. He would render to 
an unjust law passive submission by bearing its 
penalty, though he would not render it active obe- 
dience, by doing what it commanded. 
So too the Quakers acted when they went to 
prison by thousands in England, simply for refus- 
ing to take the oath of allegiance to Charles II. 
They would not violate their conscience by taking 
the oath the law required, because Christ said, 
‘Swear notat all” But they willingly went to pri- 
son and made no attempt to resist or to escape. 
So that though the laws may be evil under which 
we live, we may still say, God and our Country. 

But, again, it may be said, ‘Suppose the oa 
stitution of the country to be a false and wicked 
one—the Constitution, which is the fudamental 
law, the organic law, from which the whole State 
takes its character—suppose that be wicked— 
must you not regard that as the outward manifes- 
tation of your country, and say in the conflict be- 
tween the Constitution and God, God or my Coun- 
try ? This, it may be added, is no imaginary case. 
The Constitution of the United States is a pro-sla- 
very instrument, containing clauses intending to 
support slavery, commanding us to return runa- 
ways, and fixing slavery as the basis of representa- 
tion.’ 





DELIVERED ON THE FOURTH OF JOLY, aN THE mA-|: 
FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Render unto Cesar the things which hie yar peat’s @ nation 
—— God the things whic! ‘Te God'eiae 


Jewish prophets were called to rebuke the sins of 


when the Sanhedrim, the highest legislamre of 


Can I regard such laws, (passed perhaps hastily, | 


God’s’; submitting our bedy to him whe can kill 


the body, and after that has no more that be can | misery upon Ireland. ‘The spirit of exclusion and 


We offer it | ed people are deprived of their rights. 


From thie text  sertion was Wisely prénctied | 2) 7 sof livartgevmet Inconsistent, with| which itaglf may in “ 
ond: yrinesd, called‘ Gol Sadat na rare ness and honor—least of almost a new * 
review of this sermon has been since —. for dispair. No doubt a{ then that in its turn ‘and moderated. 
the tithe of which is*God or ourCounug® Of|°" 7" Sloetebuaserecure longer snf-| that, on the whole, Fisher Ames’ comparison holds 
the points discussed jn these two publications 1/ Pam may become too ca ‘it the world.| good—The difference between « republic like 
‘ours and the governments of Europe is this—-we 


character of our people. I should as soon think of 
dispairing of school boys, because in the wildness 
of play they are riotous, or of collegians, )ecause 
they ps a CO pene in meetnnel. Our 

»ple are mi ogues—they carry n0- 
boos of liberty into Be sca be are dazzled by the 
great ene displayed in war—they have not sur- 
moun antipathies of race against race. 
they are wonderfully flexible to good influences as 
toevil. They have an extraordinary power of self- 
recovery, and there is an energy of intellect and 
spirit which may be directed toall that is true and 
excellent. It is not yet time to dispair of a people 
which,if it make war with Mexico, sends aid to Ire- 
land—if it in some States does not pay its debts, 
soon exerts itselfagain to do so—if in others it runs 
for a little while into revolution, presently returns 
to its senses, and re-establishes order ; a nation 
which has in every instance put down, by its sober 
secoud shought, any attempt at disorganization and 
violation of private rights. No. I must say for 
such a people, ‘ God and my Country.’ 4 

But it is necessary to do more than say this. 1 
ask, then, how shall a good citizen show his love 
for his country ? 

He should show it by doing all he can to make 
the nation faithful to those great ideas which it is 
its mission to maintain before the world. 

What are these ideas? 

Evidently two—Equality and Liberty. 

1. Equality. 

That‘ all men are born equal’ does not mean 
that they are equal in powers, virtues, capacities, 
or attainments. It is not thatall shall be equal in 
office, or wealth, or position, The face of society 
is diversified like the face of nature, and God wish- 
es for no such dull flats and marshes as this. Some 
men are born with genius, intellect, energy. They 
can do more than others. This ‘s an ‘ncitement 
to emulation, and aspurto progress. ‘There must 
be prizes tostrive after. Spenser, in his great poem, 
in the canto of Artegall, or justice, shows the dif- 
ference between false and true équality, by the para- 
ble of a giant, who has a pair of scales in which 
he weighs the earth and the sea; the air, the fire; 
heaven and hell; soas to have them all exactly 
equal to each other. He says, 


* 1 will throw down these mountains high 
And make them level -with the lowly plain; 
These towering rocks, which reach unto the sky, 
1 will thrust down into the deepest main, 
And as they were them equalize again.’ 


But Artegell tells him that heavenly justice does 
not peirertoy this rude equality, but in all things 
knowing their bounds Ae limits as assigned by 
God, and not encroaching on the rights of others. 


* They live or die, like as He doth ordain, 

Nor ever any asketh reason why : 

The hills do not the lowly dales disdain, 

The dales do not the lofty hills envy ; 

He makes the kings to sit in sovereignty, 

He maketh subjects to their power obey ; 

He puileth down, he setteth up on high, 

He gives to this, from that he takes away, 

For all we have is his, what he doth list, we may.’ 





Equality among us means, first, equality before 
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like people on 
are alwa. waene-Sine are 
people in a ship, which keeps them het ( t if they 


Commonwealth, which our Puritan fathers at- 
tempted to realize in their narrow and sectarian} 
manner, is still the national idea. Bit God, who 
is wiser than man, does not intend that we shall 
realize it after any Genevan formula: We must 
become a Christan nation in order to remain an 
independent and free nation; but we must be 
Christian according to the hi idea of a liberal 
and practical Christianity. The church which is 
to be the church of this nation must be the church 
of the people, not of the clergy—a church based 
not on doctrine, but on life—allowing ample liberty 
of thought and investigation, and reeognising the 
priesthood of the laity. It must be a church not 
afraid of reforms, but giving itself, heart and soul, 
to the work of humanity, to elevate the low, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to comfort and strengthen the 
poor, the forlorn, the suffering—which ll labor 
in faith to reform the vicious, and change the dan- 
gerous criminal into a useful citizen, And then it 
will be seen that he is the true patriot who is thus 
occupied in enlightening the people, and making 
them fit for self-government. ‘Then it will be seer 
that the true patriot is not one of the tricky politi- 
cians, whose whole object is to craw! vo the kigh- 
est offices of the State— 


* Vipers, who creep where man disdains to climb ‘"— 


that it is not the man who can make noisy speech- 
es about the glory of the country, and stimulate 
the war spirit of u..e people to acts of unjust op- 
pression—not the man who by cunning or force 
extends the area of liberty by robbing our neigh- 
bors of their territory to plant slave States therein, 
that it is not the successful General, who, by means 
of well worked batteries, has mowed down like 
grass rank after rank of living men, or has sent 
‘the black shell, shattering in its fall, to tear inno- 
cent women and children limb from limb—that it 
is not the party editor, who spends his life amoung 
the frauds and falsehoods by which he procures 
political capital for his political sect—that it is not 
the hack of party, who, after having all bis life 
toiled in the traces, is, by the mancuvres of acon- 
vention, tossed into the Presidential chair. No— 
but the true patriot will be recognized in the faith- 
ful teacher of the common schools, in the Sunday 
Schvol instructor, in the humble visitor of the pris- 
on, in the man who labors in the cause of tempe- 
ranice, peace and freedom. Then, instead of call- 
ing upon a community to pay respect to an office, 
we shall pay spont res} to men, and to 
their Jabors. And so shall our nation become truly 








God. All soulsare His. All are His children, and 
| He loves all. We then should Jove and respect all. | 
| Allare our brethren, and none are to be called 
common or unclear. It means seconily that all 
/are equal before the law. No peculiar privileges 


| should be given to any class of which others are 
\deprived Third. That all have equa! opportuni-! 
\ties as far as possible. Opportunities should be: 
| given wo Une pour te acquire property; all should | 
‘ be educated: a career should be open to all talents | 
‘and industry. Fourth. That no false distinctions 
|or arisiocratic notions, or arbitrary separations | 
| should exist-in society. Men should congregate 
| by natural affinities, but no fictitious or imaginary 
grounds of distinction should be set up. 
|. Society in the old world is full of class legisin-| 
j tion, of arbitrary distinctions. No opportunities | 
| are given to the mass; all privileges are confined | 
toa few. Men are taught to despise all but a few | 
| select ones. The literature of England is full of 
| this mean spirit of contempt. In fashionable litera- 
ture, men are despised for their occupation, or for 
| little defects of manner. Humanity is not revered. 
| Noblemen and fashionable people alone are thought 
| worthy of respect. This has been ruinous jn its 
influence. Class laws have brought famine and 


contempt is an anti-Christian spirit. 
to the progress ofall real Christianity. 

In this country much is to be done to carry out 
true ideas of equality. Even the laws do not yet 
| give equal privileges toall. In many places color- 
Women al- 
most every where are not justly treated by the laws. 
Still more, the spirit of caste prevails where the 
laws are equal. Wedo not respect each other. 
Further ; opportunities are not given to all. Schools 
should be free for all. Labor should not depend 
on capital. More co-operation of the laborers is 
needed. Lyceums, Libraries, Cabinets, Picture 
Galleries, should be found in every town of any 
size, and open to all. If all people should unite, a 
library and gallery might be collected in each town 
of any size, equal to that of a nobleman or a prince 

broad. He also who helps education—he who 
helps Sunday schools, who helps Reforms, or does 
anything to elevate the spirit of society—hLe helps 
true equality. 

2nd. Another great and noble idea which this 
country is bound to uphold and do justice to is 
liberty. [tis bound to distinguish between liberty 
and license, and to prove to the world the advan- 
tages of true freedom. For liberty does not mean 
the absence of restraints or limits. It dees no 
mean we are to do what we please. But that we 
shall govern ourselves, and so escape the necessity 
of being governed. Liberty is self-direction. ‘Not 
allare free who mock at their fetters. He is a 
free man whom the truth makes free. The slave 
of passion, of appetite, is not free, The drunkard is 
not free, who is drawn to and fro by abottle. The 
man is not free who is a slave of money—who ean 
be made to lie, to flatter, to stoop to every mean- 
ness for the sake of money. In this country we 
are bound to attain to a a pe view of freedom, 
and see that we are free only as we know and obey 
the law of God in our conscience. 


In the old world men have heen over-governed. 
Every thing is done for them by the government, 
and consequently they feel no responsibility for 
what is done. t here, where the people make 
the Jaws, and make the government, they must feel 


It is opposed 





To this I would say, that supposing the United 
States Constitution ever so pro-slavery ; that is not | 
the country—not the-mation.- Itdoes-not, (1 would | 
in such a ease maintain,) embody the idea of the | 
nation. I would in such a case go back of the! 
Constitution, to the Declaration of Independence, | 
made 71 years ago to-day, and plant myself on its 
at ideas of equality, freedom and human rights. 
ese, and not the Jove of slavery, are the lite of | 
our country, and these are still ¢ in the minds 
and warm around the hearts of this people. 

But, while we admit the pro-slavery character of 













About him, and lie# down to pleasant dreams.’ 


that it is their own guilt if the country is badly gov- 
erned. Wecanvot hold our rulers responsi ‘le for 
the whole guilt of evil measures, We cannot charge 
it upon au administration, or even on a single 
party. We all have to take our own share of the 
sin, for we all feel that we have not done all that 
we might have done to prevent it. Thus, when 
you give power to the people, you immediately 
create a sense of responsibility for the use of it, 
and this is one of the great blessings of liberty. 


raints, that even the civil liberty we enjoy, 








free, and truly incependent—casting off the worn- 
out notions of military glory and official pomp, 
which we have inherited trom the old world—we 
shall honor men rather for saving men’s lives than 
for destroying them. May God hasten the time, 
in the swift revolving years, when we shall not exult 
as now on the morning of shis Fourth of July over 
the victories of our arm but rejoice in moral 
victories Won Over sin and ignorance—trejoico that 
man has been taught to love his brother—rejoice 
in the sunshine and air of a truly free, and truly 
humane, and truly Christian nation. 





THE CHARGE DISTINCTLY MADE. 


Sergeant Willet, of Capt. Naylor’s Company of 
Philadelphia Rangers, thus distinctly renews 


caro become : ,and e| im renown. Hi tati from Edmund 
of . “Bat ween & Wale od ice Gaston cad impressive, and 
is 


—The exercises 
tat wey re me oer 
place_yesterday-. riend, w 

ee that ade, 1 al before the 
Charles Sumner, Esq., of Bos- 
very powerful n, 
wed the author to be alike - porctint wei. 

‘ plished orator. His su 
and Glory, and is thowsd what was under- 
constitute these from the earliest ages to 
» day; touching with great severity on 


should arise from the accom- 
benefit to mankind. The address 
. Rev. Mr. Leavitt, - 
Providence, afterwards ressed the Alumni, an 
in the evening, Rev. Mr. Adains, of New York, the 
Society of Inquiry, but our informant did not stay 
to hear either. re was a la and increasing 
concourse of people assembled yesterday afternoon ; 
and all circumstances seemed to promise a pleasant 
time to-day —Springfield Republican. 


Dr. Morse of Charlestown was the first chaplain 
to the State Prison in thattown, On his being ap- 
pointed, Gov. Strong, a particular friend to the doc- 
tor; called in person, and informed him that the 
Governor and Council had given him the office, and 
a salary of $200 per annum. The doctor intimated, 
with his customary suavity, that the pay was rather 
small. ‘The Governor and the Council were aware 
of the smallness of the salary,’ replied his Excel- 
lency, ‘ but yeu will reflect, doctor, that your labor 
is already half done. The prisoners are now under 
conviction, and all you have to do will be to convert 
them.’ 


Loss of the Ship Mamlouk, and Forty-two Lives.— 
On Sunday, August 15th, in about lat. 38 N., lon. 
67 W., while lying to ina violent hurricane, under 
the main spencer and fore topmost staysail, at 10 
minutes before 12, the ship was strack by a tremen- 
dous squall, which careened her so far that the 
weather rail on the quarter deck was within a few 
feet of the water. The main and mizen masts were 
immediately cut away, and the shiprighted ; but the 
cargo had burst away the hatehes, and was floating 
about, and the vessel full of water, the starboard 
rail under water. At daylight on Monday morning 
22 out of 64 souls were found alive. Throughout 
the day and Tuesday, the storm still raged, and the 
sea broke violently over the wreck. Saw a ves- 
selon Tuesday, but the weather was too rough for 
her to approach. By daylight next morning she 
was seen bearing for the wreck. She proved to be 
the brig Balize, Cupt. Dawes, 19 days out from Bos- 
ton, bound to Port au Prince. Capt. D. kindly took 
us off the wreck, and treated us with the greatest 
kindness, attending our every want, and altered the 
course of his vessel to the port of New York, where 
we arrived in safety. Thirty-five of the steerage 
passengers and seven of the crew were washed 
overboard and lost. Only one of the steerage pas- 
sengers was saved. 

The Mamlouk was a new ship of 800 tons, and on 
her first voyage from New York to Liverpool. She 
belonged to F.A. Delano. The vessel and freight 
were insured in Wall street for $45,000. Her cargo, 
estimated at about $50,000, 18 probably also insured 
in Wall street.—Journal of Commerce. \ 


Escape of Slaves.—We learn that thirteen slaves, 
the property of Mr. Newton Bawley, of this place, 
escaped from his premises on Saturday night last, 
and although prompt measures were taken for their 
recovery, buttwo of the number have been recap- 
tured. On the same night, we anderstand that Mr. 
Fayette Washington, who resides near Stephenson's 
Depot, lost two slaves and seven horses, and there 
is no doubt that the whole party are now together, 
under whip and spur, for the State of Pennsyivania. 
— Winchester Virginian. 


The Chicargo Tribune estimates the stock of 
grain remaining in shore at that place, to go forward 
this fall, of the crop of 1847, at 175,000 bushels 
wheat, and 75,000 bushels corn. 








EXECUTOR’S NOTICE. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Executor of the Will 
of RUTH COPELAND, late of Boston, in the 
county of Suffolk, single woran, deceased, and has 
taken upon himself that trust, by giving bonds as the 
law directs ;—and all persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit 
the same ; and all persons indebted to said estate 
are called upon to make payment to 
“FRANCIS JACKSON, 
Aug. 27 3t Exccutor. 
FURNESS’S DERBY LECTURE. 
‘ Doing before Believing.’ 
A DISCOURSE delivered before the Derby 
Academy at Hingham, May 19, 1847, by Rev. 
Wm.. H. Furness, of Philadelpha. For sale at 21 
Cornhill ; price 6 1-4 cents. July 30 


EULOGIUM ON CLARKSON, by the Rey 
Alexander Cramwell, and a POEM ON FREE 
DOM, by Mr. Charles L. Reason. ‘This able 











through the National American, a statement made 
by letter writers from Jalapa at the time of its oc- 
currence: 


‘ We yesterday had the pleasure of conversing 
with First Sergant Willets, of Capt. Naylor’s Com- 
pany of Philadelphia Rangers, lately tone Jalapa 
—he having arrived at home en Tuesday. Sar- 
geant Willets confirms the accounts hitherto pub- 
lished in the Sun ofthe forced kneeling of the 
American troops to the Catholic host, by order of 


Col. Childs, Military Governor of Julapa. The| ] 


orders were issued to the officers of the guard and 
to the officer of the day, Col. Roberts, of the 
second regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Both regulars and volunteers, officers and men, 
were compelled to obey the order at the peril of 
their lives! As the host passed by, the men were 


date with Board and Lodging those who may favor | 
him with their patronage. He respectfully solicits a | 
share. No pains will be spared to render it in every | 
way apleasantand agreeable house. 
erate. 


oe grape by two of the colored literati of New- 
ork, is now for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 
Cornhill, at the reduced price of 121-2 cents per 
copy. 





ISAAC CALDWELL’S 


BOOKS | 


JUST PUBLISHED AND F 
’ OR Sarr py 
BELA MARsy 


No, 25 Cc 
ACTS for the People, showin bic 
F the United States Gov oom te 


: . er 
bracing a History of the eke War 


and objects: compiled from Offic; 
thentic Documents ; by Loring aan = : 
Review of Lysander Spooner on the th he 
ality of Slavery, by Wendell Phin, 
Mr. Spooner’s Work, new edition 25 
Christian Non-Resistance Mustrat 
by Adin Ballon, 37 cts 
Parker’s Sermons of the Dan 
the Perishing Classes—of Me 
6 cts. 


> its 


DConstity, > 
pa, eT] Che, = 
Cts. 


Tated ang Defences 


serous C} 
rehants, &e ang 


Books on the Water Cure, by Dr, § 
Dr. Balbimie, Dr. Gullie, and one Me, Shey, 
Water-Cure Journal, by Dr. Shew publ 
_ monthly, at $l perannum, | Poem, 
Fowler's Works complete on Phrenology Ph 
+9 Orgel 


ogy, &c. 
Fowler's Phrenolo 
$1 per annum. thly 
Booksellers and Agents will be ? z 
above at wholesale prices, *upplied wi the 
B. M. has, in addition to the above a} 
of valuadle Anti-Slavery Books, of an wan Mork 
whith he offers ata discount of 89 r So 
the original prices, such as Per Ee. fg 
George Thompson's Lett 
in America, orn aed Addresses While 
George Thompson's Lectures on Bri rn 
° . t \ 
Miss A. E. Grimke's Letters to Mine Berti Bet 
Miss S. M. Grimke's Letters on Egualit ie 
the Sexes, a Bod 
and a variety of others at the “* 
June il. OE ee 


gical Journal, Publisheg mon) 





NORTHAMPTON WA'TER.cURp 
FPAHE undersigned, gratefull . 
A it cece tency Andere by 
his success as a Hydropathic Practitioner, wo | 
spectfully inform the friends of Hydropathy i 
his establishment is pleasantly situated on mo tha, 
bank of Licking Water, or Mil] River, ab an 
miles and a half from the centre of the (aay ~ 
36 by 70 feet, three stories high, with we 
South side. There are separate p; 


JY appreciating the Cred. 


& discerning public o 


Te, the plonge 
The ye 4 
—the Bedtlemens 
ONETY iN this vic be 
) There are a ys; 
ty of pleasant walks passing near and to springs 


pure water. The walks are sufficiently retired 
allow water-cure patients to appear ast), y sho : 
piainly dressed, enjoying their rambles, Without a 
ing exposed to public gaze or observation, §,., 
daily experiehce, for the last three years, : 
strengthened his opinion, that the condition of the 
skin clearly indicates the character of meny disea 
es, and the ability or inability of an invalid te - 
the water treatment in its varied forms: algo th 
cessity of applying the dry woollen blanket or the 
wet sheet, to promote evaporation ora sweq, when 
either may be necessary; and from the results which 
have attended his application of the treatment, he 
hesitates not to say, that the electric SyMptom of the 
skin indicates vitality, or power, and that ap invalid 
whose skin is not attended with this symptom, ean- 
not be safely or successfully treated with water 

All patients who visit this establishment for a 
course of treatment will furnish themselyes with 
three comfortables, three wollen blankets, one linen 
and three cotten sheets, two pillow cases, six crash 
towels, some well-worn linen to cut for fomepis. 
tions, an old cloak or mantle, and a syringe. 

Terms for treatment and board at this establish 
ment are, $5,50 per week, payable weekly, —wash. 
ing extra. A patient who occupies & room alone, 
will pay $8,50 per week. Invalids who are 60 fee. 
ble as to need extra attention and fire in their rooms, 
(except for swathing purposes,) will procure their 
own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. 


D. RUGGLES 


the 


ie he- 


Nortuampton, May 1, 1847. 

N. B.—The afflicted, desirons of being examined 
in regard totheir complaints, and of ascertaining the 
adaptedness of the water-cure in their particular 
case, should call on Tuesdays and Fridays. 





Abdominal Supporters, 
NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY, _ 


JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER 
Pegemlorg- to manufacture all the variousap 
proved TRUSSES at his old stand, No. 35 
Washington street, opposite No. 264, entrance in 
Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for the 
last ten years—and his residence and business being 
both in the same building, he can be seen at home 


has more room and better conveniences for the Truss 
business than any other person engaged in it in thi 
city or any other. ; 

ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolapsus U 





Genteel Boarding Honse, 


Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, to No. 12 Bel- 
\ 


knup-street, near Cambridge-street. 


C. would respectfully inform the public,that he | 
e has fitted up and opened his house to acéommo- | 


t 


Terms mod- 
April 16 





brought to present arms, then dropped to one knee, 
the bayonet falling to the ground, the butt of the 
musket reversed, under the right arm, while the 
leit hand lifted the cap from the head and hung it 
upon the cock of the musket! The men were 
during the whole morning drilled to this ceremony 
by the officer of the pica | The men protested.— 
The officer of the puard replied, ‘ My orders aro 
to drill you to the performance of this duty. If 
you refuse to perform it, you know the consequen- 
ces.’—Colonel Roberts kneeled down with the 
rest. 


If this is a true story, and it certainly looks so, 


ment, and will sell cheap for cash. 


paid to custom-made work, by Messrs. Parker & 
Davis. 


2 

WILLIAM B,. LOGAN, 

DEALER IN FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND 
SHOES, 80, PURCHASE-STREET, 

NEW BEDFORD. 

W. B. L. keeps coustantly on hand a good assort- 

Strict attention 

New-Bedford, June 1. 


WILLIAM C. NELL, 








J 4 of Agreements, Deeds, Mortgages, &c. * 
the public have a right to know where such an in- ducting Cuttenpdnbinee, and any of ot CH 
famous order originated. The question is, whether | of Writin 


American citizens, io enlisting for the service of 
their country, forfeit their rights of concience, and 
become liable to compulsory idolatry. For our- 
selves, we would just as svon kneel toa piece of 
wood of stone, as to a loaf of bread. Either we 
should consider rank idolatry. 





GIVING IT UP. 


A Boston correspondent of the New York Evan- 
gelist says :— 

‘Rev. David Fosdick has retired from the Uni- 
tarian congregation in Hollis street. The long 
struggle maintained in this church by Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont has been sufficiently notorious. The «is- 
tilling and wine-drinking parties in Boston concen- 
trated their energies for the purpose of driving Mr. 
Pierpont from his place; but he held them at bay 
by a series of matchless tacties until he had beaten 
them ina series of law-suits, and then retired with 
the honors, leaving an empty house on the hands 
of a handful of distillers J rumsellers. Mr. Fos- 
dick was called to succeed him, and he pleased 
his employers in all things; but the experiment has 
proved that rum will not draw people to meeting 
on Sundays ; and after laboring three or four years 
Mr. F’, retires in dispair, through absolute want of 
acongregation in one of the finest houses of wor- 
ship in Boston. 





The, Dosen Deily Advertiser, in an admirable 
rejoinder to the Puritan, on children’s dancing. 
off the following : ~ ‘ ane 


‘If itis * Sectarian’ for infants to dance, nurses 





Haine entirely retired from travelling, informs 


may at all times be found at her residence, 


where she will be read 
cident to the Human 
Children, except those arising from immorality. 


in her practice, during her long stay in Boston, also 
in the principal towns in Massachusotts and New 
Hampshire that she has visited during the four or 


and in fact so much so, as not to require furthes com- 
ments. 


tirely different from many others in the profession. 
—Her medicines are 


Many of which are raised and gathered expressly for 
ed cures of diseases which have baffled the skill of 


Orders Toft at 21 Cornhill, up stairs, or at the, 


office of Wm. I. Bowditch, Esq., 8 Barristers’ Hall 
will meet with prompt attention. 


March, 1847. 
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FEMALE TAN ~ 


her Patients and the Public generally, that she 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
(OPPOSITE LYNDE STREET,) BOSTON, MASS., 


to attend to all diseases in- 
rame, in Men, Women, and 


Mas. Morr has had great experience and success 


ve seasons past, which is very generally known, 
Her method of treatment and curing is en- 
all compounded by herself from 


ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILs. 


rin Europe. She has in many instances perform- 


Convicts, or 








Deg ALTER GHANNING, President. 


the Agent, are 





Boston, March 19, 1847, 


teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory Bags 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shves for deform 
ed feet; Trusses repaired at one hour's notice, and 
often times made to answer as well as new. The 
subseriber having worn a Truss himself for the les 
twenty-five years, and fitted sv many for the last ten 
years, feels confident in being able to suit all cases 
that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, fot- 
merly sold by Dr. Leech ; Trusses of galvamized me. 
al that will not rust, having wooden and copper pats 
Read's Spiral Truss; Rundell’s do; Salmons Ball 
and Socket; Sherman's Bal! and Socket; Sherman's 
patent French do; Bateman’s do, double an¢ sing’? 
Stone’s Trusses: Also, Trusses tor Children, of all 
sizes. Marsh’s Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thompsons 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker’s Rocking Trusses, my 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes end 
Ear Trumpets, that will enable a persun to convert 
low with one that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters, 0 
Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CAROLINE D 
FOSTER, who has had ten years’ experience in We 


COPYIST, ACCOUNTANT AND COLLECTOR, | business. 
Pegi LAR attention given to preparing Forms | 


CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. John C. Warren, of Bostos 
some persons 
from the 
russes 


Having had occasion to observe, that 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much ro 
want of skilful workmen in accommodating 1 a 
to the peculiarities of their cases, | have woe 
to inform myself of the competency of Mr.J A ped 
to supply the deficiency occasioned by the wate 
After some months of observation ° 


Mr. Beath. bi 1 ecquaitl> 
work, [ am satisfied that Mr. Foster is wel oa ine 


ed with the manufacture of these instramen seat 
genious in accommodating them to the variety 0° 
which occur. | feel myself called upon be publi 
him to my professional brethren, and oo fur wa 
as a person well fitted to their wants!) At wD 
important articles. JOHN C. WARRES, * 
From Dr Robbins, Re me in 
Since the deatn o. Mr. John Beath,! arte 
preference to all other Trusses, those mace H ) 
F. Foster of Boston. P. G. ROBBINS, ! 
From Dr. Green, os 
I have sent many persons to be fitted 7 aa 
and Abdominal Supporters, by James F. belt appl 
he has uniformly given full satisiaction mt 
*eThe benefit of such instruments is meget 
consequence of their imperfect constructions” a, 
neglect in properly fitting them; 0” ager a 
am in the habit of sending patients to Mr. ood arti 
fidently believing that he will give ried +8 
cle, and see that they oe peel A EENE, wD 
Boston, April 
The undersigned is familiar with the “a yariont 
J. F. Foster, to manufacture Trusses; meine by 
kinds of supporters and other apparatus let of bie 
invalids, and fully believes that the chera 


0 7 arte: 
work will favorably compare te a 


to recommend 


$s} ’ 
: + Gs | Journal 
Editor of the Boston Medica! and Surg! 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERAT® 


‘ iferd. 
New-Hampsurme.—Leonard Chase, i rie 


Vurwort.—Rowland T. Robinson, Nov 
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"Sf :ssscnuseres.—MiltonBonney,Lowel - 
Adams, Fall River ;—Isaac Sustia, 7 Bens0ls 
Elias Richards Weymouth ,— George . 
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John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. # im, 
phia ; Josxru Furron, Penningtonrite- 
Oxn1o.—Lot Holmes, Columbians. 
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